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PREFACE. 



Thr ethical problem has come into great prominence in these 
days The importance of ethics has been brought home to us 
more than ever. An ethical movement is taking place, affecting 
all the interests of humanity. Chairs of ethi :s have been created 
in our universities, and the churches are more and more urged to 
set aside for awhile their useless disputes about dogmas and to 
devote themselves to ethical work. Yet it has bee a found that it 
is impossible for the churches to set aside their dogmatic creeds 
for the sake of ethics, because these creeds form the very basis of 
their ethics ; that which religious people conceive to be" ethical 
depends upon their religion ; they cannot ignore the dogmas, for 
the dogmas are the very instruments of their morality, they are 
the guides that teach and advise them as to their conduct in life. 
If the dogmas of the churches have for some reason become un- 
suitable as a basis of ethics, and I believe that they have indeed 
become so, the churches cannot simply ignore them, they will 
have to revise them, and the revision will have to be made with 
special reference to their ethical importance. 

An important sign of the times, proving the great prominence 
of the ethical movement, is the foundation of the Societies for Eth- 
ical Culture. These societies are devoted to the advancement of 
the ethical movement, and many earnest friends of progress have 
watched their development with the keenest interest. The Opoi 
Court being founded to afford a place for the discussion of philosoph- 
ical and ethical subjects with the purpose in view of establishing 
ethics and religion upon a scientific basis, has devoted considerable 
space to the publication and examination of the views brought for- 
ward by leaders of the Societies for Ethical Culture. Yet in spite of 
all the agreement that obtained between the tendency of 7^hc' Open 
Court and the aims of the Societies for Ethical Culture there was 
one point in which a mutual understanding could not be arrived 
at ; viz., that concerning the basis of ethics. 'J'he EtJiical Record^ 
of Philadelphia, maintained that the Societies for Ethical Culture 
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had taken special care not to commit themselves to any religious 
or philosophical view, while llw Open Court declared that some 
religious or philosophical view was indispensable. Ethics must have 
a basis to rest upon. Without a philosophical or religious view 
that gives character to the different conceptions of what is to be 
considered as good or bad, ethics would be an impossibility. 

The standpoint taken by The Open Court was embodied in a 
short article entitled "The Basis of Ethics and The Ethical Move- 
ment," a reprint of which is here app.-nded. Inconsequence of 
this article The Board of Trustees of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture of Chicago invited the Editor of TJie Op.-n Court to present 
his views of ethics in a series of lectures. These lectures were 
delivered in Emerson Hall on the first, secDud, and third Sundays 
of June, 1890, at II A. m. 

These three lectures on the Ethical Problem are now pub- 
lished, that they may also reach those who could not attend, yet 
who are interested in the subject. The subject, we confidently ex- 
pect, will be considered of importance also among the many 
churched and unchurched who do not belong to the Societies for 
Ethical Culture. 

The following three lectures delineate a system of ethics 
which is based upon a unitary conception of the world. It takes 
exception to the vagueness of The EtJiical Record, whose ethics as 
a matter of principle has no foundation ; and it attempts to settle 
the dispute between Intuitionalists and Utilitarians. Objection is 
made to Intuitionalists because of their supernaturalism, to Utili- 
tarians because of a mistaken interpretation of the facts of nature. 

The representative authors of Intuitionalism are such men as 
Butler and Paley. Perhaps the best defense of Intuitionalism is 
made by Professor H. Sidgwick of Cambridge, who in his personal 
attitude is neither a utilitarian nor an intuitionalist. But since he 
considers the moral ought as an "ultimate and unanalysable fact " 
(See Mind, October 1889) he is to be classed among intuitionalists. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill defines Utilitarianism as follows : 

*' The creed which accepts as the foundation of morals, Utility, or the 
Greatest Happiness Principle, holds that actions are right in proportion as 
they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse 
of happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure, ar.d the absence of pain ; 
by unhappiness, pain, and the privation of pleasure." 
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The most prominent Utilitarians of the living generation 
agamst whose doctrines the ethics here defended are set forth are 
Mr. Spencer of England, Madame Clemence Royer of France, 
Professor Georg von Gizycki * of Berlin, and Professor Harald 
Hoffding of Copenhagen. 

The data of Mr. Spencer's system of ethics are well known to 
all English readers. 

Madame Royer, in her latest book on ethics, advance sheets 
of which were kindly sent me by the author, pursues the same 
direction as Mr. Spencer. In the Conclusion she defines "the 
good as the sum of pleasurable feelings {joiiissan-ccs seniles) in all 
conscious beings ; the bad as the sum of their sufferings." The 

* Two excellent German works on ethics which in their methods agree more 
closely with the views here presented, are Dr. Franz Staudinger's, Die Ge- 
sctze ih-r Freiheit, Untersttchungen ilber die ivissenschaftlichen Grundlagen 
tier Sittlichkeit, der Erkenntniss und der Gesellsckaftsordnung, Vol. I, Das 
Sittengcsi'tz, Darmstadt iy87 ; and Wm. Wundt's Ethik : Eine Untersuchung 
der Thatsachen und Gesetze des sittlichen Lcbens, Stuttgart 1886. 

To students of the history of ethics we recommend Friedrich Jodl's Ge- 
schichte d-'r Ethik in der neueren Philosophic (Stuttgart, Vol. I, 1882, Vol. II, 
1869.) Jodl treats his subject with impartiality and comprehensive thorough- 
ness. 

The great English historian of European morals, W. E. H. Lecky, leads us 
to infer that ethical systems must be either intuitional or utilitarian. He 
does not take into consideration that there might arise a theory of ethics in 
opposition to these "two rival theories of morals." And yet there is a great 
English thinke'r who is not an intuitionalist and at the same time stands in 
strong opposition to the favorite doctrines of our most prominent utilitarians. 
W. K. Clifford says in his essay "The Scientific Basis of Morals" : 

" The end of Ethic is not the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Your happiness is of no use to the community, except in so far as it tends to 
make you a more efficient citizen— that is to say, happiness is not to be de- 
sired for its own sake but for the sake of something else. If any end is pointed 
to, it is the end of increased efficiency in each man's special work, as well as 
in the social functions which are common to all. A man must strive to be a 
better citizen, a better workman, a better son, husband, or father. 

" Again, Piety is not Altruism. It is not the doing good to others as others, 
but the service of the community by a member of it, who loses in that service 
the consciousness that he is anything different from the community." 

If the generation of pleasurable feelings is not the aim of ethics it follows 
as a matter of logical consequence that altruism is just as wrong as egotism. 
The aim of ethics is neither the welfare of self nor that of other individuals 
but of those interests that are super-individual. 

Such men as Professor Clifford and Professor Wundt are certainly not 
benighted by theological prejudices or vague a priori speculations. They 
stand upon the solid ground of mathematical and empirical methods, and 
I value an agreement with these thinkers highly. 
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moral good is the remedy of the bad. it tends to decrease the sum 
of the bad and to increase the sum of the irood 

Madame Royer's book is clear and to the point : the style is 
lucid, and not the least interesting part of her work is her attempt 
to define the absolutely good of the Universe in terms of pleasur- 
able feelings by the help of algebraic formulas — a method, that 
from her standpoint must be considered as the only correct wav 
of making ethics a science- I have anticipated this error, in Fun: i- 
nuntal ProbUms^ p. 217. where it is said that "ethics is not an 
arithmetical example by which to calculate how we can purchase. 
at the least sacrifice, the greatest amount of happiness " 

In her Preface Madame Royer says in an italicized passage : 
'That which increases in the world the quantity of conscious 
existence is good, that which diminishes it is bad." I consider it 
as a proved fact, that consciousness is caused by pain * An un- 
satisfied want intensifies our dim feelings, and renders them con- 
scious ; and a perfect adaptation makes consciousness sink a?ain 
into the dream-like state of unconscious soul-life. Human life is so 
intensely conscious because man has constantly to adapt himself 
to new conditions. If there were no progress, if we lived in that 
state of perfect adaptation which is Mr Spencer's ideal, men's lives 
would elapse in idyllic harmony and with the mechanical rythm of 
a machine. It wou'd be the state of a happy dream : conscious- 
ness would disappear as it has disappeared in those n\ovements of 
our body which we execute as pure reflex motions, without further 
thought, because they are perfectly adapted to their ends. There- 
fore " the good " or that which produces consciousness, is want, 
disturbance — pain. 

Accordingly the definition of good in the preface of Madame 
Royer's book does not agree with the definition proposed in the 
conclusion. 

Professor Gizycki's work on ethics has the merit of being very 
popular — a virtue which is rare in the books of German professors, -f 
He has to some extent abandoned the principle of utility and 

* See the editorial article on "Pleasure and Pain," The Open Court No. 
120, Vol. Ill, p. 19S7. 

tThe chapters on Determinism and Indeterminism in Professor Gizyckis 
Moral Philosophie appeared first in an English translation in The Open Court. 
Nos. 25 and 26. Other passages, remarkable for their beauty and strength. 
appeared shortly after the publication of the book in The Open Court under 
the titles: "Death and Life" (No. 70) and "Nature and Eternal Youth" 
(No. 72). 
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formulates the maxim of ethics in the sentence : " Strive for peace 
of soul by devoting thyself to the welfare of humanity." 

Professor Gizycki maintains that " feelings are the ultimate 
basis of morals." He says "the moral feelings — reverence and 
contempt, esteem and indignation, peace of soul and remorse — are 
not activities of reason, but simply feelings. " This is an error. 
So long as we possess feelings only, we can have none of what 
Professor Gizycki calls " moral feelings." Every one of the so- 
called "moral f eelings, " f or instance esteem or indignation, is a 
judgment ; and how can we pass a judgment of esteem or indigna- 
tion unless we compare and reason concerning certain feelings ? 
It is true that if man were not a sentient creature he could have 
no ethics. But the properly ethical element in ethics does not con- 
sist in feelings, but in the judgment concerning feelings. 

Brutes possess feelings just as much as man, but man alone 
is in possession of reason, and the regulation of his feelings by 
reason makes him ethical. The conduct of brutes exhibits, with 
rare exceptions, a lack of morality ; and in the measure that a 
creature begins to judge, it becomes ethical. 

Professor Harald Hoffding of Copenhagen, is perhaps the most 
advanced of the Utilitarians. He goes so far in the statement of 
his principle of ethical estimation as to object to the very words 
"happiness or utility " {A'lttzi'n oder G/iuk, German translation, p. 
37). In their stead he proposes to put the term " welfare " ( JVo/il- 
fuhrt), in order to embrace also the higher wants of man's nature. 
Professor Hoffding defines welfare (p. gS) " as a continuous state 
of pleasurable feeling " {^IVohlfahrt ist cin dauemdcr Zustand dcs 
Litstgc'fulils,) 

I'rofessor Hoffding says : 

" John Stuart Mill has declared that it is better to be a dissatisfied man 
than a satisfied pig, a dissatisfied Socrates than a satisfied fool. He bases this 
assertion upon the fact that even if the pig and the fool were of a contrary 
mind, their opinion would have to be rejected, since they possess no knowl- 
edge of the higher point of view from which man and Socrates consider life, 
whereas man knows the needs of the pig and Socrates fathoms the fool. We 
must be regulated by the judgment of those that know the two kinds of needs 
in question and that are consequently able to institute an estimation of the 
value of the same. (Mill, Utilitarianism. Plato has the same thought.) 

'• But I feel obliged to put in a word for the pig and the fool. The diffi- 
culty is greater than Mill imagines. Man, it is true, knows all the wants of 
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the pig, and it would not be difficult for a Socrates to comprehend those of 
the fool. But man does not have the wants of the pig, nor Socrates those of 
the fool, as his sole and only dominant wants. And yet this is the very cir- 
cumstance that determines the matter. Man cannot transform himself into a 
pig without ceasing to be a man, and a Socrates will hardly be able so to 
identify himself with a fool as to lose completely his Socratic wants. If, now, 
the pig can attain the complete satisfaction of all his wants, is not his happi- 
ness greater than that of man whose desires and whose longings arc never 
wholly satisfied ? And the tool, who does not nourish many thoughts and 
makes no great demands upon life, is he not happier than Socrates who 
spends his whole life in striving to know himself and to stimulate others, 
only finally to declare that death is really preferable to life ?" 

Professor Hoffding's solution of the difficulty is summed up in 
the following paragraph : 

"Welfare is an illusion if we understand by it a passive condition of 
things, created once for all. It must consist 'in action, work, development. 
Rest can only mean a termination for the time being, the attainment of a new 
level, upon whi^h it is possible f jr a new course of development to proceed." 

Professor Hoffding adds : 

" On th t account, however, we are not obliged to retract our first defi- 
nition of welfare as that of a continuous state of pleasurable feeling. That 
which must be rejected is only the notion of a passive state." 

Truly, as Professor Hoffding says, ' ' the difficulty is greater 
than Mr. Mill imagined." The difficulty is great enough to un- 
dermine the whole basis upon which welfare is defined as " a 
state of continuous pleasurable feeling." If, as Professor Hoff- 
ding declares, welfare is to be interpreted as activity, work, 
development ; if this kind of active welfare is the greatest good, 
whatever admixture of pain and whatever absence of pleasurable 
feeling it may have; if the greatest amount of a state of continuous 
pleasurable feeling is not welfare in an ethical sense, what be- 
comes of the utilitarian definition of welfare as pleasurable feel- 
ing ? It is surrendered. 

» ♦ . 

We may say that the pursuit of happiness is a natural right 
of man, but we cannot derive the moral ought from the pursuit of 
happiness. And the mere pursuit of happiness is not sufficient to 
make a complete and worthy human life. On the contrary, the 
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mere pursuit of happiness wherever it prevails unchecked in the 
soul of man is a most dangerous tendency, which unfits mstn for 
business as well as for family life, and above all for ideal aspira- 
tions. What is the reason that trustworthy persons, competent 
workers, dutiful men and women are so rare ? It is simply be- 
cause most people are too eager in their pursuit of happiness. 

The pursuit of happiness is not wrong. Enjoyment is not a 
sin and recreation is noi improper. Yet it is wrong to make hap- 
piness the sole aim of existence. We cannot live without enjoy- 
ment ; enjoyment keeps our minds healthy and buoyant. Yet en- 
joyment is not the purpose of life. Recreation is the rest we take 
after our work is done. We do not work in order to have recrea- 
tion ; but we seek recreation in order to do more work. 

If the pursuit of happiness is not sufficient to make man's life 
complete and worthy, what then is needed to make it so ? We all 
know what is needed : it is ethics. Then let us have ethics — not 
mere theories about pleasurable sensation, but true ethics — ethics 
that are nobler than the mere pursuit of happiness. 

Criticisms are solicited from all who dissent from the views 
set forth in the following lectures. I shall be glad to learii from 
my critics, and wherever any one will convince me of an error he 
will find me ready to change my opinion and to accept the truth 
whatever it be. p. c. 
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We are strongly in sympathy with the Societies for Ethical 
Culture, because among all the liberal movements of ethical as- 
pirations they show the greatest sincerity and earnestness with re- 
gard to moral ideals. Yet there is a point of fundamental im- 
portance in which we have not as yet been able to ascertain 
whether we agree or disagree with them. It is the problem as to 
what is the basis of ethics. The solution of this problem is for 
every one of greatest importance, it must become the corner-stone 
of the ethical movement, and it is concerning this problem and 
its solution that we are anxious to come to a mutual understanding. 

The Ethical Record says: "We think there is some lack of 
clearness as to what a basis of ethics means." 

The basis of ethics is the ' reason why ' man must regulate his 
actions in a certain way, and thus it is the philosophical founda- 
tion upon which ethics rests. The moral 'ought,' which involves 
that which we call good, depends upon the basis of ethics. Our de- 
finition of • good ' will be different according to the different an- 
swers given to the question, Why must I feel bound by any ' ought ' 
or ' moral law ' ? 

It might be maintained that a philosophical foundation of ethics 
is of secondary importance: the first demand is to obey the moral 
'ought.' And certainly we admit that action is more than knowledge. 
But let us not forget that ethics if it means anything is the regula- 
tion of action conformably to some principle or maxim. The ethical 
man is first of all a thinking man. He acts in a certain way because 
he considers this kind of action as good and another as bad. What 
would ethical action be without the ethical principle by which we 
have to regulate it ? 

Man ' ' considers " something as good, we say. But the question 
is not what a man considers as good. The question is, What are 
good, and what bad, actions ? Professor Adler says : " Concerning 
them (the facts of moral obligation) there is a general agreement 
* Reprinted from No. 140 of The Open Cottrt, 
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among good men and women everywhere." This is an ethics of 
mere conventionalism. Moreover, that general agreement is an 
error ; for whil^ the Spartan thought stealing without being caught 
was a virtue the Athenian considered it a shame. Yet Prof. Adler 
limits the agreement concerning these facts as obtaining ' among 
£^oo(/ men and women.* This would stamp everybody who disagrees 
from Prof. Adler, as bad ; and that can scarcely be his meaning. 

The answer given by 7Vie Ethical Record to the question. 
Why we should act morally ? is : •• We conceive that the ob- 
ligation of justice and love is self-evident to rational beings " 
This conception of ethics would be intuitionalism, a theory which 
we thought belonged to the dead past. 

Justice and love are admirable words, but they are too general to 
give a clear idea regarding what they mean. We all agree that justice 
and love must be the impulses of our actions. In the name of 
justice and love the anarchists demand the abolition of all law, the 
nationalists demand the removal of ' wolfish ' competition, thesingle- 
taxer asks for the confiscation of land, and for justice and love 
charitable people feed paupers. How widely different must their 
conceptions of justice and love be ! 

The very same question as to what the basis of ethics in the 
ethical movement may be, is asked by every one who takes an in- 
terest in the ethical societies ; and there are many outsiders be- 
sides Dr. Abbot who are deeply interested in the matter. If 
the ethical societies do not increase as they ought to, it is, it appears 
to me, because they have no definite opinion, they lack a founda- 
tion upon which to stand, they try to be broad and become vague. 

The Nation in a long and most appreciative review of Mr. 
Salter's book " Ethical Religion," has made, from quite a different 
standpoint, the same complaint that Dr. Abbot presented. The 
reviewer says, after a discussion of not less than three columns : 

" After all, however, the unsatisfactory thing about these excellent lec- 
tures, even regarded from the practical point of view, is just the vagueness of 
the author's moral theory. 

"To be all things to all men is, indeed, the privilege of an apostle ; but 
to appeal to anything and everything plausible except theology as a support 
to morality — is this enough ? If one leaves behind what one takes to be super- 
stitions in tradition, may not one end in making one's morality itself a super- 
stition ? And if the laymen of the Ethical Societies should chance to note 
such an outcome, what result could be more lamentable ? " 

There is no doubt that the future religion will be an ethical 
religion ; and that which humanity wants is a new basis of ethics. 
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viz., the why of the moral ought. Schopenhauer says "to preach 
morals is easy but to pL-ce it upon a philosophical foundation Ts 
difficult." Moral predigen ist leicht, Moral begriinden schwcr. 

The Ethical Record says : "The ethical movement has taken 
special pains not to commit itself to the philosophical views of its 
lecturers." The ethical lecturers represent the ethical movement 
and if the ethical movement has taken particular pains not to com- 
mit itself to their views, this is equivalent to saying that it has no 
views whatsoever. The ethical movement, we are informed, "m:.de 
a statement of its aim (in the constitution of the ' Union ' ) aftrr 
mature consideration, and expressly welcomes to its fellowship 
those who sympathize with its aim (the elevation of the moral 
Wie) 'tvhatez'er iheir theological or philosophical opinions." How can 
we have a common aim in the "elevation cf the moral life," if we 
are not agreed upon what a moral life is, if our philosophical 
opinions about good and bad differ ? If the ethical movement 
welcomes people of any creed and of no creed, they cannot expect 
thatits members will have the same or even a similar and hai mo- 
nious ethical ideal. 

To have an opinion and to dare to be of one's opinion ; to stand 
up for it bravely ; and in case we have not as yet an opinion of our 
own, to search for it and have no rest until we have found it, — 
this is the very first step in ethics, the most indispensable con- 
dition of ethics. The man who has a wrong opinion and holds 
it in good faith is more ethical than he who waives the question. 
How can we, when building a good house adapted to our needs, in- 
vite all our neighbors to assist us, whatever be their opinions with 
regard to the plan of the house, with regard to what must be under 
stood by a good house ? 

Before we commence building let us have a plan. Philosoph- 
ical views and also theologies are by no means mere theories hav- 
ing no practical value. They are, or rather they have to become, 
the maxims and regulative principles of our actions ; and any ethics 
without a philosophical view back of it is no ethics, but ethical 
sentimentality. It is like a wanderer in search of a goal, who has 
lost his way and does not care to be informed about the right 
direction. 

We maintain that dogmatic religion can no longer serve as a 
basis for ethics. In the old religion the "why" of the moral 
ought is explained by the will of God. Wo are told that God has 
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spoken through the mouths of his prophets ; he has revealed him- 
self. We no longer believe in the possibility of a supernatural 
revelation and search for another and a natural reason why we 
should live morally. If the ethical teacher preaches the moral 
ought, every body in his audience has the right to ask the ques- 
tion : " By what authority dost thou sustain this command ? " If 
the moral ought of the ethical teacher is merely an expression of 
his individual opinion, he has no right to preach it to others. If 
he no longer believes in the supernatural God, he must give ac- 
count of that God who gave him the authority to preach. 

The ethical movement, as I understand it, is started because 
dogmatic religion no longer sufi5res as a basis of ethics ; accord- 
ingly it must lay a new basis that will suffice. If the ethical 
movement refuses to do this, it has no meaning. The leaders 
of the ethical society should not hesitate to fcommit themselves to 
definite opinions. They should speak out boldly and with no un- 
certain voice. A non-committal policy in the face of other views, 
religious as well as philosophical, is just as good as giving up the 
•attempt altogether. 

I find that many clergymen and many Rabbis are very clear- 
sighted on this matter ; they seem to know the needs of the time ; 
they earnestly and judiciously work for a purification of religion. And 
we wish that those who profess to carry out the ideal of the present 
age, namely, the foundation of a purely ethical religion, should not 
remain behind ; they should know, and if they do not know they 
should search for, the ground upon which we are to stand. The 
question, What is the basis of ethics ? is of paramount impor- 
tance to all of us, to the religious dogmatist, to the freethinker, 
and above all to the members of the societies for ethical culture. 
The success of the ethical movement will in the end depend upon 
how their leaders solve this question. 
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ETHICS A SCIENCE. 



The ethical problem is the burning question of to- 
day. It is a fact that the majority of civilized people 
demand obedience to certain ethical rules of conduct. 
To some extent they enforce them by law, yet it is 
generally agreed upon that the statutes would not be 
sufficient to ensure the observance of those rules un- 
less the members of society possessed the spirit of 
which those laws are merely an expression; and the 
laws of a country can only prescribe in roughest out- 
lines the most general demands of the community. 
The laws rest upon the ethical spirit that animates a 
nation. The motive to do right must be a living power 
in every citizen, and if we speak of the ethical problem 
we demand an answer to the question, How can we 
plant that motive in the souls of men? 

The ethical problem accordingly is a practical 
problem. It is no mere speculation for theorizers. It 
is the living question of to-day which is at the bottom 
of all questions, and we may justly say that it has been 
the burning question of all the ages past, and will re- 
main the chief interest of human life in all the cen- 
turies to come. 
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Yet because the ethical problem is practical, we 
cannot dispense with theoretical enquiries. Theories 
and their practical applications are inseparable. Theo- 
rizing without practical use is a Vanity Fair of mental 
exertions. Theories, if they are correct theories, if 
they are properly derived from, and if they agree with, 
facts, are the most practical inventions made. The 
savage may build his hut without a knowledge of 
mathematics, but the study of mathematics is no mere 
and useless theorizing for the architect who builds a 
dome or who bridges an arm of the sea. A correct theory 
makes a man more efficient in his work ; and indeed 
right theories are the indispensable conditions of all 
progress in practical life. 

It will be impossible to implant in the souls of men 
the motive of doing right without telling them what 
is meant by ** right." We cannot inculcate ethics with- 
out laying down a principle or standard by which a 
man may decide for himself what is right and what is 
wrong. If we demand that he refrain from doing wrong 
and be guided by what is right, we are bound to give 
him a reason why. If right-doing were always ad- 
vantageous to him, he might, as a matter of course, obey 
the moral behest and we should need no ethics. But 
if it sometimes conflicts with his personal interest, we 
must give him a reason that will be stronger than his 
egotism, we must implant the ethical motive in his 
soul. How can we do that without enquiring into* the 
principles of ethics, the factors of moral life, without 
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understanding the origin and evolution of ethics, with- 
out digging down to the roots from which the ethical 
spirit grows? 

I. 

The ethical problem is as old as the human race. 
Humanity has always been in search of certain rules 
to regulate the conduct of society. These rules must 
have had a very slow growth at first ; they developed 
unconsciously in the era when man was still an animal 
living in herds. Civilized society evolved from sav- 
age life in the degree that certain rules of conduct 

I 

were more and more clearly recognized. It is natural 
that those tribes prospered best in whom the ethical 
spirit was comparatively well developed, and in the 
process of natural selection the growing nations of 
the world were sifted with ruthless cruelty ** like as 
corn is sifted in a sieve." Thus humanity was edu- 
cated in the hard school of experience, to find out the 
basic principles from which to derive the rules of con- 
duct. 

The ethics of a people at a given time, being the 
result of their experience, is naturally the practical 
application of their conception of the world. There 
is no action, i. e., purposive motion, without knowl- 
edge. Knowledge transforms motion into action. Ac- 
tion depends upon knowledge, and the sole purpose of 
knowledge is its application to action. Knowledge 
and ethics are correlatives, they are brothers, yet 
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knowledge is the elder, he is always a little in 
advance of his younger brother, ethics. The evolu- 
tion of knowledge will necessarily promote the evolu- 
tion of ethics. 

Ethics, in the widest sense of the term, means 
regulation of action. And in this sense every knowl- 
edge must have its ethical application. If the sav- 
age knows that friction produces fire, this knowledge 
finds its practical application in the ethical rule : In- 
case you want fire, produce it by friction. There is 'r-' 
no scientific discovery, be it ever so small or ever so 
great, that cannot be formulated in the shape of an 
ethical injunction. For instance, in order to build a 
house, observe the laws of gravitation. Sometimes a 
very crude knowledge suffices to perform a certain 
work ; sometimes man, unconsciously, without a clear 
knowledge of what he is doing, succeeds in doing 
something that is right, but it cannot be doubted that 
the more knowledge he has, and the clearer he under- 
stands the science of a thing, the better will he perform 
a special work, and the more properly will he be en- 
abled to attend to it. 

All science has its ethical application — ethical in 
the widest sense of the term. And we may, in this 
way, consider all practical instruction, and the appli- 
cation of all human activity as ethical. Yet there is 
a special usage of the term ethics, the science of 
which is more difficult to understand, and this special 
ethics is meant if we speak of ethics in general. 
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Ethics, in the more definite sense, represents those 
duties which must be performed in the interest of so- 
ciety. Very often these can be performed only by a 
certain self-sacrifice ; and yet they must be done. 
They have to be performed not only under the com- 
pulsion of law from the motive of fear, but of free 
will from the motive of love. Penal laws can serve 
for extremities only ; they are mere safety-valves for 
protecting society in desperate cases. They are not 
the factors that make the community grow. The 
meipbers of a society must be willing to sacrifice some 
of their individual interests, and if they are not ani- 
mated with this spirit, our legislative apparatus can be 
of no avail. 

The ethical stimulus has been implanted into man 
by religion. All the religions of the world are justly con- 
sidered ethical movements. Confucius inaugurated 
an ethical movement, the decalogue of Mount Sinai is 
an ethical movement, Buddha is the founder of an 
ethical movement, and Christ's Sermon on the Mount 
is intended to replace a slavish obedience to the letter 
of the law by the ethical spirit of religious aspiration. 

What is religion ? Religion is a conception of the 
world applied to practical life. It is a theory of the 
universe in its ethical importance. It is a philosophy 
employed as a regulative principle for action. 

If there is a difference between philosophy and re- 
ligion it is this : The word philosophy is mostly em- 
ployed when we speak of the world-conception of single 
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thinkers; the word Religion signifies a philosophy en- 
dorsed by a whole society. In addition to this dis- 
tinction we notice that religion always includes the 
ethical application of a conception of the world, while a 
philosophy may imply, but need not necessarily contain 
its ethical corollaries. In a philosophy the theoretical 
part, in a religion the practical application, is predojn- 
inant, yet there is no difference in principle \ every 
philosophy is a religion and every religion a philosophy. 

The history of all the sciences begins with the be- 
lief in magic. The inventor who has made himself 
useful in this or that way has accomplished something 
extraordinary, something wonderful, something im- 
possible \ it appears impossible to the natural abilities 
of man. Accordingly, it is argued, he can have done it 
only by the aid of supernatural forces. And the man 
who made the invention is under the same impression. 
He did not make his own ideas, but the ideas grew in 
him as the flowers grow in spring. They came to him 
like a revelation from above. He felt himself inspired. 

And there is a great truth in this conception of in- 
spiration — a truth which is at present little heeded. 
All growth comes to us like a gift from on high. It 
is true that we have created by our own efforts the 
higher life of a civilized humanity ; yet on the other 
hand, it is true also that all our efforts would have 
been in vain, did nature not contain the conditions 
for evolving that higher life. Man is a conscious being 
and he can learn to understand his wants, he can rep- 
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resent in his consciousness the growth of his body 
as well as his mind and the conditions that favor this 
growth. He can also scan the future so as to provide 
for emergencies and to protect himself against dan- 
gers. Thus consciousness becomes a factor having 
great influence upon man's life for properly directing 
his future evolution and for preserving the health of 
his life. Yet it was not his consciousness that made 
man grow. Humanity is of a natural growth not other- 
wise than is the unconscious growth of plants. 

There is no science and no application of science 
which at first was not considered as magical. How 
could it be otherwise with the science that forms the 
basis of ethics? Almost all the old religions are still 
in the state of infancy; they represent the phase of 
astrology before it developed into astronomy, the 
phase of alchemy before it developed into chemistry. 
Yet like the sciences, religion also will develop into 
a state of scientific maturity. 

Religion was supposed to have come to man by 
inspiration. And it did come to him by inspiration in 
a certain sense, as an idea comes to a poet, as a dis- 
covery comes to a scientist. The inspiration of re- 
ligious prophets was not different from that of scien- 
tists, poets, or social reformers. Yet it was considered 
different, and up to this time the magical phase of re- 
ligious views has with the majority of mankind not yet 
developed into that scientific state reached by the 
other branches of human experience. This step how- 
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ever must be made, and the signs of the time indicate 
that it will be made in the near future of humanity. 
Indeed the ethical problem at present is * othing but 
our desire to make this step. 

The vanguard of those thinkers who are the leaders 
of human progress feel the necessity to place religion 
upon a scientific basis. The religion of magic, of su- 
pernaturalism, of superstition, must develop into a re- 
ligion of science, it must become the scientific basis of 
ethics. Religion will remain a conception of the world 
that serves as a regulative principle for action. Yet 
this conception will cease to be the product of an in- 
stinctive imagination, it will become a scientific sys- 
tem of certain truths that have to be examined and 
proved by the usual methods of scientific enquiry. 

The religion of science will have no dogmas, the 
truth of which is asserted on grounds of assumed 
authority ; yet it will have truths, the authority of 
which depends upon on their capability of proof. 
The religion of science accordingly is not a religion 
of sentimental toleration which endures any and every 
opinion with equal indifference. The religion of science 
will be the most exclusive and orthodox religion 
that ever existed — orthodox in the proper sense of 
the word : having the right conviction, or being in 
possession of provable truth. And if the term is not 
misunderstood, we may add, that the religion of 
science will also be the most intolerant religion, for it 
will destroy all the views that are incompatible with it. 
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It will no longer suffer them to exist. However it will 
not destroy antagonistic views by putting opponents to 
death or persecuting them, but by convincing them of 
their errors. 

II. 

The ethical problem of to-day can be formulated 
in the question : "Is ethics a science ; or if it is not 
at present, can ethics be founded upon a scientific 
basis?'* This question is substantially the same as 
the effort to conciliate Religion with Science, or to 
evolve Religion from its state of infancy into its state 
of manhood ; from dualism, into monism, from the 
mysticism of vague supernaturalistic speculations to 
the clearness of positive certainty, from authoritative 
belief and credulity into that of knowledge. 

We want new ethics but no new morality. The 
morality of the old religions is not wrong. Their in- 
junctions upon the whole are right. The command- 
ments : *' Honor thy father and mother," **thou 
shalt not steal," "thou shalt not kill," "thou 
shalt not bear false witness," are to-day as valid as 
they ever were. They have rather gained in mean- 
ing, for the consciences are more sensitive to resent 
any injury done to a neighbor since Christ taught us 
to consider even sinful desire to be culpable as though 
the sin itself were committed. It is not the morality 
of the old religions we object to, but it is the argu- 
ment upon which the old religious morality is based. 
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You may say it matters not why a man leads a 
moral life, so that his life be moral. And to some 
extent it is .of little consequence indeed, namely, in 
so far as morality has become a habit of his character 
which he could not change even though the motive 
that impelled him to do right should disappear. 
However it is by no means indifferent if we consider the 
necessity of educating the growing generation whose 
characters are plastic like clay in a potter's hand. Man 
wants motives for his actions, and above all he wants 
motives for those actions that appear to run counter to 
his personal interests. Man wants strong motives for 
those actions which he would not perform, if his 
egotism had the sole decision. And man has a right 
to demand motives for he is a thinking being and it 
is his prerogative to be guided by reason. 

The old reasons of religious ethics have become 
untenable, and it is therefore, solely therefore, that 
the ethical problem has become a burning question. 
If the belief in a supernatural and personal God, as 
taught by the churches were as strong to- day, as it 
was centuries ago, if the authority of church doctrines 
were as firm and undisputed as it was formerly, we 
would have no ethical problem. There would be no 
meaning in the very phrase **the ethical problem." It 
is this need to supply a new and tenable basis for 
ethics which lies back of all ethical aspirations to-day. 

There is no ethical problem to the dogmatic be- 
liever, for he imagines that God in person has spoken 
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through the mouths of his prophets and his only be- 
loved son, and whosoever believes and obeys God's 
commands will, after death, receive the crown of life. 
And yet such is the imperative demand of progress that 
even to the thoughtful dogmatist the ethical problem 
is brought home. He may conceive the increase of 
unbelief among the thinkers of mankind as a sign of 
depravity in the human race ; nevertheless this state 
of things demands his attention likewise. If he has an 
interest in the welfare of society, he must see the need 
of teaching ethics to unbelievers. The dogmatist is , 
an ethical teacher, an ethical missionary also. He 
knows that a teacher must go down to the level of his 
disciples, and from their stand-point raise them to his 
own. Every missionary must speak in the language 
of those whom he wishes to convert. Thus even a 
dogmatist, from his stand-point, can appreciate that 
an appeal to the accounts of revelation would be use- 
less with regard to those who have ceased to believe 
them. He himself will be obliged to appeal more to 
natural and demonstrable arguments than to his creed, 
and thus it will happen that the churches themselves, 
even though they retain their denominational names, 
will, under the pressure of facts, by the gentle in- 
fluence of the times, change into societies for ethical 
culture. 

There is one point you ought to understand well. 
The ethical movement will work for the progress of 
mankind whatever you do ; for it will, under all cir- 
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cumstances, help to ethicalize our churches. But if you 
intend to give permanence to your work in the ethical 
movement, if you wish that the Societies for Ethical 
Culture shall continue, you must not rest satisfied with 
negations, you must do the positive work of affirmation. 
It is not sufficient to drop the antiquated creeds of 
supernaturalism, which furnished in former centuries 
the motives for moral action, you must replace them 
by new motives that can stand scientific criticism. It 
is not sufficient to propound the ethical problem and 
to push it to the front of human interests, so as to call 
to it all the attention that it deserves ; you mast also 
solve it. 

The work done by the leaders of the ethical 
movement is undoubtedly a great achievement, and 
the mere selection of the name is most appropriate. 
The mere formulation of a problem, said David Hume, 
is almost half of its solution. You have elicited sym- 
pathies all over the world among the learned profes- 
sors of ethics as much as among the liberal clergy 
who are willing to follow the spirit of scientific prog- 
ress. Will you now leave the task undone ? Will 
you shrink from completing the work lest you commit 
yourselves to a real solution of the ethical problem ? 
1 hope, and indeed I believe, that you will not. 
Does noc Christ's word apply to you as well as it did 
of yore to the multitude that listened to his words in 
Galilee ; *' Ye are the salt of the earth, but if the salt 
have lost its savor wherewith shall it be salted. It is 
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thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out ?ind to 
be trodden under foot of men. " If you leave the work 
undone, if you positively refuse to do it, it is certain that 
your societies will pass away, for, in that case, they 
would have no reason to exist, they would be mean- 
ingless, like the salt that has lost its savor. 

Your failure to solve the ethical problem would be 
a serious loss to the cause of progress \ yet if the 
ethical societies would pass out of existence, the ethi- 
cal movement would remain. Though you misunder- 
stood your own ideals, your ideals would live in spite 
of you. They will take root in the hearts of others 
who possess the strength and the courage to realize 
them. 

After all, it is not impossible that the churches 
may be roused, for there is still much power for good 
in them. The churches have not lost the capability 
of regeneration ; the demands of the time press them 
very hard ; they feel no less than you the urgency of the 
ethical problem, and why should not a spirit of reform 
seize them as happened in the era of Luther ? The lead- 
ers of the churches will become aware of the fact that 
they are losing contact with their times. If they continue 
in the old rut, their numbers will diminish and their 
influence decrease. But, in that case, is it not most 
probable that in the last moment of necessity the clergy 
will understand the dilemma : Either the churches 
have to adapt themselves to the needs of the time, or 
they will cease to exist? If they understand this. 
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an ethical revival will undoubtedly animate church life 
and with all the advantages of their organization, with 
their historical inheritance and traditions, they will 
evolve into that higher phase of religion which is free 
from the superstition of magic. They will purify their 
faith so as to shake off the illusions of supematuralism, 
and unequivocally take their stand on the solid ground 
of scientific truth. 

There can be no doubt, if there is any truth in the 
law of evolution, that the ethical movement will be 
victorious in the end. Its enemies cannot suppress 
it, neither can its friends nor its founders. It must 
have its way. We can hinder its growth, we can re- 
tard its progress by miscomprehending it, but we can- 
not undo it. Yet we can also promote its progress, 
we can enhance its growth, we can mature its harvest : 
and in doing so we shall work for the cause of hu- 
manity. 

III. 

The question now arises : How can we have a 
scientific basis of ethics ? How is the transition from 
the old state to the new to be effected ? And which 
philosophy shall give us the theoretical assistance of 
method for our operation ? 

Which philosophy ? There are so many ! And 
one philosopher contradicts the other. There is 
materialism and spiritualism, realism and idealism, 
monism and agnosticism. Which shall we select 
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as a basis for ethics ? I believe the bewildering 
number of so many different systems hindered the 
leaders of the societies for ethical culture from en- 
dorsing any one of them. We have so many little 
systems of world-theories as to what the essence of 
the world might be like, that an outsider can only re- 
serve his judgment. I can only approve of Professor 
Adler's proposition that an ethical movement must 
not commit itself to any one of these thought-con- 
structions of theorizing philosophers. 

Yet if there is no philosophy of permanent value, 
the ethical movement must contribute as much as 
possible to create a philosophy that will be sufficient 
for our needs. And at present it is not so much a 
philosophical system that is needed, as clearness about 
the principle by which to guage the depth and the im- 
portance of world-conceptions. 

Schiller said in one of his xenions : 

" Which will survive of the many philosophies ? — Surely I know not! 
Yet Philosophy will, truly, forever remain." 

There was a time when we had several astronomies. 
Which of them survived ? Only one, that of Coper- 
nicus. We name it after the man who first discovered 
it; yet we might have named it the astronomy of facts. 
All the ingenious theories and fantastic speculations 
had to be abandoned, when this most simple theory 
was propounded, which rightly considered was in need 
of no hypothesis and although it did credit to the im- 
aginative power of its inventor, it was merely a con- 
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sistent and simple explanation of facts. So it will be 
with all the philosophies. All the thought-construc- 
tions of absolute being must go, and only the philoso- 
phy of facts will remain. And the new ethics in order 
to become a science must be established on facts. 

Here is the line of demarcation between the new 
ethics and the old. The old ethics is based upon 
revelation, upon absolute ideas, upon anything, but 
not upon facts. The new ethics is based upon facts 
and is applied to facts. 

There are perhaps many among you who would say : 
* * Facts are a poor capital to start with. What are facts ? 
Are they not the realities of life, the sensory impres- 
sions we have, the happenings and events of history 
and of our individual experience, the natural processes 
that take place around us ?** Certainly all these things 
arc facts, and facts are the realities of life. 

Laplace searched the skies and he could not find 
God. In the same way, you may search the facts of 
reality and you will not find ethics. Ethics is not 
ready made ; it is not the one or the other fact among 
all the realities of the universe. Ethics is our attitude 
toward the facts of reality. 

The objection that can be made to the proposition 
of basing ethics upon facts can be stated as follows : 
**The realities of life are often very sad; and they are 
especially insufficient in the properly moral element. 
Ethics therefore wants something greater and grander 
than facts. Science may explain the things that are ; 
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science may oe satisfied with facts, but ethics deals 
with things that ought to be ; ethics is not satisfied 
with facts but it brings us ideals. The basis of ethics 
and of ethical ideals must be sought in something su- 
perior to facts, in something absolute." 

It is true that ethics is not satisfied with the present 
state of things ; ethics attempts to improve the state 
of facts as they are. Ethics deals with ideals. Yet 
these ideals whence do they come? Are they really 
derived from the absolute ? Do ideals come to us from 
fairy land? Are they really of a mysterious and a su- 
perterrestrial origin? If so, supernaturalism would 
be right after all ! 

What are ideals ? Ideals have a very humble 
origin; they are not of celestial or transcendental 
parentage. Ideals are the children of our needs. If 
an inventor is engaged in inventing a machine for 
filling some need in human life, he has an ideal, for 
an ideal is an idea to be realized. 

Ideals do not come down to us from the skies, nor 
are they mere dreams, mere poetical visions of our 
prophets. Not at all ! Man wants something, so he 
conceives the idea how good it would be if he had it. 
If a man is a meire dreamer, he is pleased with his 
imagination, and complains about the hard facts of 
reality. However, if he is a thinker, that is, a dreamer 
who, in addition to his imaginative faculty, possesses 
self- discipline, will, and the ability to prune his imagina- 
tion, and to criticize his dreams, he will study facts. 
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And only by studying facts will he be enabled to 
realize his ideal. Those apparent ideals which, for 
some reason, are not adaptable to facts are no ideals, 
but dreams. 

The ethical ideal rises as all other ideals, from the 
wants of man. Humanity is in need of a better state 
of things, of more benevolence in our mutual inter- 
course, of more justice in our dealings, more enthu- 
siasm for the common good. This produces concep- 
tions of a higher conduct than humanity at present 
possesses, of better laws and institutions, and we are 
constantly investigating the different plans to decide 
whether or not they would be an improvement if real- 
ized. If ethical ideals do not agree with the laws 
that science, after a careful examination, has derived 
from facts, they are mere dreams, and are just as 
worthless, perhaps also just as misleading, as is the 
mirage of a fata morgana in the desert, or an ignis 
fatuus in a marshy region. . 

The religions of supematuralism teach that the 
source of all goodness apd morality is a great personal 
hieing residing beyond the skies ; and he, by means of 
magic, implants into man's bosom the ethical ideal. 
No wonder that Laplace could not find God ! A medi- 
cine-man, who works miracles, has no room in nature 
even though he were * omnipotent enough to let the 
stars spin around his fingers. Yet there is a great 
truth in the idea of God. The religion of science 
recognizes that there is a power, an all-pervading 
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law in the universe, which is not personal, but super- 
personal. And this superpersonal power not only 
obtains in the motions of the stars and in the laws of 
cosmic life, but also in the destinies of nations, in the 
growth of society, and in the fates of individuals. It 
wrecks those who do not conform to its injunctions. 
If Laplace had sought for this God, for the God of 
science, who is a reality of life no less than the law 
of gravitation, he would not have failed to discover 
him. We need not search the skies in order to 
find this God. We need but look mto our own hearts, 
for there he lives in our ethical aspirations and ideals. 
He is not far from every one of us, for in him we live, 
and move, and have our being. 

The old religion of magic teaches that God works 
by magic, and can in turn be worked upon by magic. 
Hence the institutions of prayer and adoration in 
spite of Christ's command that God is spirit, and 
those who worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth. The new worship is no adoration, but obe- 
dience to the ethical laws, as Christ says : ** Not every 
one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven." The God of science 
demands no creed, but deed. What is creed but the 
belief in the letter of parables ? And is it not ex- 
pressly and repeatedly stated that Christ's words are 
truths symbolically expressed? **A11 these things 
spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables ; and with- 
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out a parable spake he not unto them." (Matt. 
XIII, 34). 

What would Christ say, if he saw the modern 
paganism of Christianity which has retained a modi- 
fied idolatry, instead of realizing the purely ethical 
religion of a worship in spirit and in truth ? His 
word that "God is spirit" is wrongly translated 
by the phrase **God is a Spirit." This insertion of 
the article alters the entire sense of the passage. It 
changes God into a Ghost, into a bodiless person, 
and gives new occasion for the pontinuation of pagan 
rites and customs. 

There is a tendency now along the whole line of 
scientific enquiry to prove that every one of our 
sciences ultimately stands on facts. Mathematics and 
logic were formerly supposed to hang in mid-air, 
their fundamental truths were said to be axioms that 
need no proof because they are self-evident. Modern 
mathematics has succeeded in proving that mathema- 
tics is ultimately based on facts no less than any other 
science, and the same has been proved of logic. 
Modern Mathematics has not superseded Euclid, and 
modern logic has not superseded Aristotle. Yet the 
modern conception of these sciences has made an 
amendment which will guard against the error that 
the formal sciences are anything like an unexplain- 
able miraculous revelation. 

We are so much accustomed to respect those 
things only, the origin of which we do not compre- 
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hend, that it seems to us like a disappointment if we 
are told we should be able to understand the founda- 
tion of ethics and to search for its basis among facts. 
Indeed those who yet believe in absolute ideas, those 
who have not as yet succeeded in coming down to 
facts, still stand beyond the line of demarcation that 
separates the old view from the modern or scientific 
view. The idea to base ethics on absolute concep- 
tions, on mystic emotions, on vague methods of in- 
tuition, or on incomprehensible ideals, is in principle 
not very different from the old method of a superna- 
tural revelation of ethics. The line of distinction is 
sharper than any color line can be, and those who 
have not as yet felt the need of basing ethics upon 
facts cannot be said to be imbued with the spirit of 
modern ethics. ^ 

Here is an ideal worthy of the noblest efforts of 
our enthusiasm. Ideals may have, as I said before, 
a lowly origin. This detracts not. in the least from 
their divine grandeur. On the contrary this adds to 
their greatness. This world of ours is not a world 
suited to the taste of the pleasure-seeker, yet it affords 
an ample field to the man who finds his satisfaction 
in realizing ideals. 

Ideals are born of want, and the birth of ideals is 
often accompanied by painful throes, by suffering, 
anguish, and anxiety. Yet all the affliction man has 
to undergo is fully compensated in the noble satis- 
faction he enjoys in the work of realizing his ideals. 
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Be not afraid lest in this world the Ideal 
Should disappear, or like a flower fade ; 
For she is not mere fancy's fickle shade. 

She is a glowing presence, true and real. 

Still firmly an alliance hymeneal 
Joins her to Human Progress, as a maid 
Is wedded to a hero, whom his blade 

Protects ; thus faithfully he shields the Ideal. 

Wondrously from this bridal union springs 
The life which, breathing through the. human race, 
In ardent youth shines forth from every face ; 
It lends to the inventor fancy's wings, 
And stirs the poet's heart, who gaily sings 
The Ideal's beauty and the Ideal's grace. 



THE DATA OF ETHICS. 



All knowledge is a representation of facts in sen- 
tient beings. Those facts which form the subject- 
matter of a special branch of knowledge are called its 
data. For instance the data of astronomy are the mo- 
tions of the celestial bodies, the data of botany are the 
phenomena of plant-life. 

What are the data of ethics ? 

The data of ethics are the motives for human action. 

In order to understand the laws that regulate the 
motives for human action, we must study the soul of 
man, the origin and mechanism of its ideas, their re- 
lations to the surrounding world and above all the in- 
terconnections that obtain between man and man. 

It devolves upon us to explain how man happens 
to be a moral being. Having motives, man must have 
aims, and he can have aims only by being able to fore- 
cast future events and calculate the consequences of 
his intended actions. We must further understand 
how man can have motives of duty stronger than his 
personal interests. The motives of duty are called 
conscience. This will lead us to the ultimate purpose 
of ethics : How can we make man responsible for his 
actions and how can we educate him to obey the be- 
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bests of his conscience, the motives of duty, in prefe- 
rence to all egotistic desires? 

I. 

Man is the only creature on earth that is an ethical 
being, because he alone is able to think. The begin- 
ning of all ethics is thought. Before. I act, I think, 
I can forecast the probable result of my action ; yea, 
even more than the probable result. If I know all the 
conditions and control them, I can with certainty fore- 
tell the consequence. It appears wonderful that man 
can know something before it happens, and yet it is a 
fact ; and if it were no fact, how could we have ethics? 

This is the old problem of Kant's a priori^ which has 
caused much dispute among philosophers. Mr. John 
Stuart Mill has tried to do away with it, he put it 
down and denounced it ; but the a priori \s like a stand- 
up, that queer wooden toy-man standing upon a 
rounded leaden base. You may knock down the stand- 
up as often as you please, it will spring to its feet 
again. So the a priori haiS been declared to be an im- 
possibility, but. here it is again. 

Says Kant* : ** We say of a man who undermined 
his house, he might have known a priori that it would 
fall ; that is, he need not have waited for the experience 
that it did actually fall. " 

The a priori is the foundation of all our ethical 
action in the widest sense of the term ethics ; it is the 

► ' Critique of Pure Reason," 2d Edition, Introduction. 
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basis of all practical application of knowledge. If we 
were not able to forecast the result of our actions, 
there would be no ethology. 

Is it not marvelous that man can know something 
before gaining the actual experience of it ? Is this 
not an inexplainable mystery, the influence of some 
supernatural power ? — No. The mystery of the a priori 
is easily explained as soon as we understand the na- 
ture of formal laws. 

If I construct a number of triangles all different in 
shape, rectangular, obtuse, and equilateral, 1 shall find 
that the sum of the angles of every one of them will 
measure exactly ninety degrees. This is wonderful 
indeed; but it is not miraculous. It is a necessary 
consequence ; in all these cases like conditions pro- 
duce like results. And mathematics as a science is 
engaged in showing how the conditions are the same, 
although they may at first sight appear different. 

It is true that we cannot determine beforehand how 
some substance which we have never seen before, will 
be affected by this or that treatment ; but we do know 
beforehand the laws that underlie one quality in all the 
things which in our experience we can possibly meet. 
We do know beforehand the laws of form, and every- 
thing that exists, everything that can become an ob- 
ject of oui: experience, is equally subject to the laws 
of form. If I put twice two apples into a basket, I 
have put four apples into it. ** Twice two are four" 
is perhaps the simplest statement of a formal law, and 
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we know beforehand that wherever the same action of 
two being doubled takes place, the result will always 
be thesame ; it will be the product of twice two, which 
we call four. When we know that a result will always 
be the same, we call it necessary. 

Thus we can formulate all the formal laws and we 
can know beforehand that no experience ever will re- 
fute them. The formal laws of numbers we call arith- 
metic; those of spacial relations ** mathematics,'* those 
of thinking "logic," and the formal laws of natural 
sciences are sometimes called ''metaphysics.'** 

The formal laws being universal are, objectively 
considered, the conditions of the regularity that pre- 
vails in nature; subjectively considered, being conceived 
as necessary, they afford us the means of comprehend- 
ing the phenomena of nature. Comprehension is 
nothing but the recognition of the regularit}' that pre- 
vails in the facts of experience, and comprehension 
enables us to suit our actions to special purposes, and 
thus to determine the course of events. 

Ethics, accordingly, is ultimately based upon the 
same universal order of things that makes mathe- 
matics, arithmetic, logic, and human reason, possible. 
Reason is that quality of man that makes him an 
ethical being. 

*The word metaphysics has often been defined as the science of the mystical 
essence which underlies the existence of reality. Metaphysical was (accord- 
ing to a wrong etymology of the word) supposed to be that which lies behind 
the physical. This kind of metaphysics has long since been superseded by 
positivism. The most important law of t'-ue metaphysics, i. e., purely formal 
natural science, is that of the conservation of matter and energy. 
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Reason has been supposed to be of supernatural 
origin ; yet reason is no more supernatural than is the 
ability to understand that twice two will always be the 
product of twice two, that is four. This very ability 
is reason, for all the complicated activities of our mind 
in logical argumentation and ratiocination, all methods 
of induction and deduction are the same thing over 
again, they are formal thought or applications of formal 
thought. * 

The laws of form being the key to our understand- 
ing the regularity of the course of nature, reason, as 
it were, reveals to us the unity of All-existence. This 
revelation is no revelation in the old theological sense, 
it is a natural revelation, the origin of which we can 
trace in the formal laws of existence. This revelation 
is not the inexplicable act of an extra-mundane deity; 
it is no mysticism, no supernaturalism. It is simply 
the recognition of the universal order of things. Knowl- 
edge being the representation of facts, this revelation 
is nothing but the recognition of the regularity that 
prevails among these facts, and this recognition pours 

* Kant distinguishes between "transcendental," i. e., formal, and 
"transcendent," i. e., that which transcends all comprehension. Everything 
supernatural is transcendent ; but those truths v^hich Kant calls " transcen- 
dental" are by no means "transcendent"; they are the clearest thoughts 
possible, the laws of logic, arithmetic, mathematics. If there is anything 
transcendent, our knowledge of it is necessarily mysticism. 

Kant made a grave mistake when he called formal thought "transcen- 
dental." For Kant's disciples confounded both words and considered trans- 
cendental truths as transcendent. Thus the radical Kant became, in their 
minds, a supporter of supernaturalism, and those thoughts of his which des« 
troyed all mysticism, became a new basis of it. 
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a flood of light over this world of ours, for while the 
many various facts of experience at first appeared to 
us as a bewildering chaos without rhyme or reason, 
we now learn to consider it as a cosmos in" which the 
minutest detail is ordained by an immanent and in- 
trinsic law. 

* 

Kant has written an excellent little book in which 
he lays the foundation for a metaphysics of ethics. 
It is entitled Grun'dlegung zur Metaphysik der Sit ten. 
In this book he enquires into the purpose of reason. 
Is happiness the end of reason? Kant says, no! He 
argues : 

•'Id the physical constitution of an organized being we take 
it for grapted that no organ will be found in it for any purpose but 
such as is also the fittest and best adapted for that purpose. If in 
a being possessing reason and will, the preservation, the prosperity, 
in a word, the happiness of that being constituted the actuat pur- 
' pose of nature, nature had certainly adopted an extremely unwise 
expedient to this end, had it made the reason of that being the^ 
executive agent of its purposes in this matter. For all actions that 
it had to perform with this end in view, and the whole rule of its 
conduct, would have been far more exactly prescribed by instinct^ 
and this end would have been far more safely attained by this 
means than can ever take place through the instrumentality of 
reason. 

" As a matter of fact we find, that the more a cultivated reason 
occupies itself with the purpose of enjoying life and happiness, 
the farther does the person possessing it recede from the state of 
true contentment ; and hence there arises in the case of many, and 
pre-eminently in the case of those most experienced in the exercise 
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of reason, if they are only frank enough to confess it, a certain 
degree of "misology " or hate of reason ; for after weighing every 
advantage that they derive, I will not say from the invention of all 
arts facilitating ordinary luxury, but even from the sciences, 
(which after all are in their eyes a luxury of the intellect,) they 
still discover that virtually they have burdened themselves more 
with toil and trouble than they have gained in point of happiness, 
and thus, in the end, they are more apt to envy than contemn the 
commoner type of men who are more immediately subject to the 
guidance of natural instinct alone, and who do not suffer their 
reason to influence in any great degree their acts and omissions." 

What then is the use of reason, if its purpose can- 
not be found in producing happiness? Reason en- 
ables us to comprehend the regularity of the order 
of nature and the unity of cosmic existence. Every- 
thing that exists conforms to it. And if some com- 
bination of things ceases to conform to the laws of 
cosmic existence, it will ultimately meet with destruc- 
tion. 

We have learned in our previous lecture that all 
knowledge can be formulated as an ethical prescript. 
Thus we express the sam-e truth ethologically as fol- 
lows : If you wish to exist, obey reason. Reason 
teaches us how to regulate our actions in conformity 
with the order of natural laws. If we do regulate them 
in conformity with the order of natural laws, they will 
stand ; otherwise not. In the former case they will be 
good, they will agree with the cosmical conditions of 
existence ; in the latter case they are bad, they will 
not agree with the cosmical conditions of existence; 
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therefore they will necessarily produce disorder and 
evil. 

Kant calls this attitude of man, produced under 
the influence of reason and prompting him to conform 
to universal laws, **the good will." This attitude of 
the will, Kant says, '*is not the sole and whole good, 
but it must still be considered as the highest good and 
the condition necessary to everything else, even to all 
desire of happiness." 

The conclusion derived from these premises Kant 
formulates in the following statement : 

• • To know what I have to do in order that my volition be good, 
requires on my part no far-reaching sagacity. Unexperienced in 
respect to the course of nature, unable to be prepared for all the 
occurrences transpiring therein, I simply ask myself : Canst thou 
so will, that the maxim of thy conduct may become a universal 
law? Where it can not become a universal law, there the maxim 
of thy conduct is reprehensible, and that, too, not by reason of 
any disadvantage consequent thereupon to thee or even others, but 
because it is not fit to enter as a principle into a possible enact- 
ment of universal laws. " 

II. 

Kant's ethics has been criticized of late as **mere 
formalism ; " yet could we not on the same ground 
reject all the sciences because they are based upon 
the laws of formal thought ? It proves the superiority 
of Kant's reasoning that he so clearly shows the formal 
side of ethics. We cannot treat of grammar without 
understanding logic ! Or if we do, our discussions 
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will be idle talk. Any investigation into ethics ac- 
cordingly must be based upon clear notions of the 
metaphysics of morals, or as we would prefer to call 
it of ** purely formal ethics." 

The criticism of Kant's ethics would be justified, 
if formal ethics were the whole of ethics. However 
formal ethics is as little the whole of ethics as logic is 
the whole of grammar. The principle of modern 
ethics is to base ethics upon facts, and the formal laws 
that regulate the interconnection of facts is one part 
only of all the facts. Purely formal ethics, like all the 
purely formal sciences, is empty. The contents of 
formal ethics must be derived from the actual facts of 
our experiences. 

The application of the precept ''so to will that 
the maxim of thy conduct can become a universal 
law," depends entirely upon the society of which an 
individual is a member. The same formal law might 
be applicable to the code of a band of robbers no less 
than to the customs of peaceful citizens. How can 
we determine whether the maxim of a certain action 
is "fit to enter as a principle into a possible enact^ 
ment of universal laws," otherwise than by experience ? 
Man being a rational animal, he naturally will employ 
his reason ; but reason can be employed to advantage 
only if it uses the material of facts, as we find it in 
experience. Ratiocinations of pure formalism may 
be good mental exercises, they may be indispensable 
for training the mind, yet if they had no practical 
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purposes, if they were not applied, and never to be 
applied to actual facts, they would be as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. 



The facts to be considered in ethics are the many 
and various relations in which man stands to his sur- 
roundings. These relations produce the many different 
motives that prompt man's actions. The most im- 
portant relations of all for ethical consideration are 
those which connect the life of a single individual to 
the fates of all his fellow beings. The relation be- 
tween man and man constitutes that super-individual 
soul-life which we call society. 

Relations are not material things, and it is difficult 
therefore to understand that they are actual and most 
important realities. Relations are facts of experience 
also. Let us for the sake of illustration imagine that 
all the relations of a man to his surroundings are so 
many invisible silken threads, fastened to those spots 
of his body where the objects affect him. Every con- 
tact with the outer world sets some of these threads in 
vibration, thus causing a commotion among the in- 
numerable plugs or hooks to which they are fastened. 
This commotion is the pulsation of man's physical 
and mental activity. The contact of his breathing 
organs with the oxygen of the air keeps the flame of 
his life aglow, and the constant consumption of the 
energy with which the structures of his organism are 
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freighted, causes the need of renewing them for a 
continuation of the process of life. 

Among all the threads that connect man's body with 
the outer world and the different parts of the body 
among themselves, there are some that pass through 
the sensory organs to his brain ; the end stations to 
which they are hooked, are the different places where 
a commotion produces a state of consciousness repre- 
senting that object with which it stands in relation. 
The hooks in man's brain are not only connected with 
threads that pass through the sensory organs into the 
brain, but also with others that connect the hooks 
among themselves and connect some hooks with the 
muscles of the body. Thus a commotion caused 
among the cerebral hooks will set the muscles in 
motion. 

Now suppose that a consumption of energy has 
taken place through the contact with the outer world, 
there will result a strong pull of certain threads to the 
brain and a state of consciousness will be produced 
which we call hunger and thirst. 

his state of consciousness acts as an irritation 
upon man. It prompts him to action, and in so far 
as it is the cause of some motion, we call it ** motive." 
Motive is that which moves, and the distinction we 
make between cause and motive, is that a motive is a 
cause which in its action is accompanied with con- 
sciousness. The motion of an organism that is ac- 
companied with consciousness is called ** action," or 
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an '*act," and the attitude of passing into action is 
called ** will.*' 

The hooks on which the innumerable threads are 
fastened, represent man's soul. What are these hooks 
and how did they originate ? 

The world-substance cannot be dead matter ; it 
must contain, in its simplest and most elementary 
forms, the germs of life, so that in special combina- 
tions, as we find them in organized animal substance, 
the motion of atoms is accompanied with feeling.* 

In consideration of the fact that the whole world in 
all its dimensions is a most complicated network of 
causes and effects, it will be natural that an animal 
organism, which has been formed somewhere, will be 
affected by innumerable impressions that show an un- 
failing regularity. The different impressions will pro- 
duce different forms of structure in the organism, and 
the motions vibrating through the different structures 
will be accompanied with different feelings. The 
preservation of these forms is called * * the memory of 
living substance,*' and modern investigations of physi- 
ology teach us that all the various functions of the 
different organs and nerve-cells are due to the un- 
conscious memory of the living substance inherited 
from countless ancestors. Accordingly, these hooks 
of our soul of which we spoke, are nothing but the 

* Compare the article " Is Nature Alive ? " in Fundamental Problems^ 
pp. 1 10-133. 
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effects which the threads of causal relations have pro- 
duced by constant contact. 

Innumerable sensory impressions have produced 
in the feeling substance representations of their 
causes in the surrounding world; and many of these 
representations act as stimuli, they are motives for 

action. 

* 

Ethics is an estimation of the motives for action, 
whether we shall yield to them or suppress them, and 
in case we have to choose among several motives of 
which one only can be selected, ethics has to instruct 
us as to which motive is to be preferred. But ethics 
can be of service only if. it gives us a principle ac- 
cording to which we can form our judgment. Ethics 
without a principle or maxim, without a standard for 
discrimination, is no ethics. It may be enthusiasm, 
it may be sentimentality, it may be zeal for some un- 
known good ; it may be mysticism or romanticism, 
but it is not ethics, for judgment as to right and 
wrong, according to a definite conviction, is the very 
nature of ethics. Take away that conviction, deprive 
ethics of the principle of estimation, and ethics will 
cease to be ethics. 

Ethics by passing judgment upon man's motives 
will under ordinary circumstances always strengthen 
some of them and weaken others. Yet, an ethical 
man is he whose aspiration it is to live in perfect har- 
mony with the moral law. To him it will be impossi- 
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ble to let any motive pass into act upon wiiich the 
verdict of ** wrong" has been pronounced by the jury 
of his ethical consideration. 

* * 

The most important relations of a man are the re- 
lations that obtain between him and his fellow-beings. 
They form the soul-life of a super-individual organ- 
ism which is called society. The importance of these 
connections is enormous, and their overwhelming in- 
fluence upon the emotions of' every individual cannot 
be overrated. Every individual is, by the thousands 
of threads that connect him with wife and children, 
with friends and fellow-citizens, tied to society. Con- 
sider the immense power of the inherited memory of 
sociological functions in past generations, and we shall 
easily comprehend the strength of social motives. 

Some philosophers are prone to consider egotistic 
motives as the natural springs of action, while they 
look upon purely altruistic motives as something ex- 
traordinary and inexplainable. They are wrong ; 
egotistic motives are no more and no less natural than 
altruistic and social motives. Both have developed 
at the same time, both have differentiated from mor- 
ally indifferent and simple reflex actions. Morally in- 
different are those actions concerning the motives of 
which no ethical estimation is required. The lowest 
stages of animal development know neither egotism 
nor altruism. The differentiation of both appears si- 
multaneously at a later period. It is remarkable that 
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in the mental development of a child, the ability of 
speaking in the first person with the pronoun "I" 
signifies a comparatively mature state of mind. 

When some egotistic motive impels man to do 
an act that is injurious to one or several of his 
fellow beings, he experiences a pull of the social 
threads which is sometimes very strong even in the 
thoughtless. It often acts like a thunderstorm with 
the irresistible force of elementary powers. And the 
behests of conscience overruling with imperative com- 
mand man's individual interests appear to him, and 
indeed they are, invested with that superindividual 
authority^ which conscience represents. The behests 
of conscience confront us as an "ought" and we call 
them our duty, obedience to which is as a rule tacitly 
admitted. 

Conscience is nothing supernatural, it is of a nat- 
ural growth. Man being a social animal, it is all but 
impossible that the social instinct and the motives for 
actions in behalf of society should not have been 
strongly developed. There are people in whom ego- 
tistic desires possess greater strength than moral im- 
pulses, but it is all but impossible that a man should 
be void of all conscience. 

The animal allows itself to be guided by instinct, 
but it is the prerogative of man to regulate his actions 
by reason. Conscience as a mere moral instinct is 
certainly, as experience teaches in many most perplex- 
ing situations, often the safest and best guide. Never- 
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theless conscience as a mere instinct can by no means 
be considered as infallible; nor must we lose sight 
of the fact that the different behests of conscience 
very often come in conflict among themselves. But 
even if it were not so, the dignity of man as a rational 
being demands that he should examine all his mo- 
tives and also the behests of conscience. 

III. 

The purpose of ethics is to determine the moral 
import of the different motives, and we ask now what 
is the principle that should guide us in our estimation 
concerning the worth of motives. 

When we try to explain the growth and origin of 
man's soul, we must go back to the first appearance 
of living substance. Human soul-life would be an 
inexplainable mystery if we did not consider the con- 
tinuity of soul-life through all the generations of man's 
ancestors from the very beginning. The facts that 
scientists have brought to light in studying the phases 
of evolution require us to regard humanity as one 
great and immortal organism. The soul-life of our 
ancestors continues in us and at the same time must 
we know the most important fibres of our emotional 
and intellectual soul-life originate in the relations that 
bind us to our fellow-beings. These considerations 
remove the barriers that seem to obtain between the 
individual and humanity — aye, and the whole creation 
of cosmic existence. 
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We are apt to think that our soul-life is something 
quite distinct from the outside world. The subjective 
world of representations is so different from the ob- 
jective world of things. Nevertheless they are one. 
Every sensation is a subjective state, but it is such 
c nly through the objective state that causes it. It is 
no mere internal act but it is a relation between object 
and subject — a relation in which neither subject nor 
object is a redundant element. In the course of evo- 
lution and in the development of human soul-life, the 
representations of the surrounding world and of man's 
relations become increasingly distinct. The regularity 
that obtains in nature around him and within him is 
more clearly recognized ; and man's power over nature 
grows in the same measure as the human soul expands 
in the comprehension of facts. In this sense we speak 
of a higher evolution of the human soul. The facts 
carefully gathered by all the sciences, by comparative 
physiology, history, psychology, prove that the ten- 
dency of growth of a higher evolution is intrinsic. As 
a child grows whether he will or not, so humanity de- 
velops, and it has often developed differently from 
what the philosophers expected ; and there are many 
in whom the spirit of progress was active who *'builded 
better than they knew.'' Yet while the growth and 
progress of humanity, of the soul- life of society as well 
as of the individual soul, is of a spontaneous nature, 
man can, to a great extent, make or mar his own fate 
and that of his race. Man certainly cannot make the 
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details of his physical growth, yet he can easily rtiar it 
by negligence. And his mental development depends 
entirely upon a wise choice and direction which is 
of his own making. 

Wc can thus promote or retard the development of 
human soul-life : all the efforts that tend to preserve 
and to promote it, are **good," while all the efforts 
that tend to dwarf it, are **bad." 



The task of ethics is to expand the interests of each 
individual so that they embrace the weal and woe of 
the whole human race in all its future generations. It 
is not enough to take into consideration the narrow 
span of our present life, we must regulate our motives 
according to an ethics of eternity. We must not 
think and feel and act as individuals who care nothing 
for future generations ; we must think, and feel, and 
act, as the immortal human soul, which is the soul of 
mankind. It began with the beginning of all life upon 
earth, it lives now in us, it glows in our thoughts and 
hopes, and it will continue to live in future humanity. 

There will be a time when this generation will have 
passed away, when we shall be no more — and yet we 
shall continue to live ; our work done in the interest 
of humanity, our soul-life will continue beyond the 
grave. 

The efforts we have made in childhood and in 
youth to expand our soul, say, for instance, in study- 
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ing at school, continue to live in us even now. The 
material particles that did the work at that time, have 
long since passed away in the flux of matter, but the 
structures in our brain (representing the physio- 
logical basis of our memories), as they were shaped 
through our former activity, remain, because the re- 
newal of our brain tissues, indeed the renewal of all 
living structures, preserves the forms once produced, 
thus constituting a continuity of soul-life. 

The continuity of soul-life and the preservation of 
the forms of brain tissue which are the physiological 
. basis of thoughts and the memories of thoughts, are 
patent to every one of us. But the continuity of soul- 
life is a law also in the development of our whole 
race. The souls of our ancestors and their thoughts 
are as little lost as is the work of our school days. 
They continue to live in us, for our souls have grown 
from theirs, they are a reproduction, a re-formation, 
a continuation of their soul- life. 

The continuity of the soul-life of humanity is as 
strong and demonstrable as that of the individual. The 
ethical duty for the single moments of man's life and 
the individual atoms of his body is based on the very 
same principle as the ethical duty of individuals toward 
humanity. A single motive in our soul that presses upon 
our will to pass into act, has no right to be considered for 
itself alone ; all the other motives have at least the same 
right. Thus we ought to compare them and decide which 
will contribute most to enhance human soul life. Every 
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motive must be weighed against all other motives of 
the present and the future \ and those which tend to 
lower the standard of human soul-life in ourselves or 
in the race should never be permitted to pass into 
action. 

If all the motives of man were so many single and 
isolated or sovereign feelings, there would be no ethics. 
Irhe data of ethics are not motives that are equivalent, 
i. e., of equal value, but unequal motives; unequal in 
their worth, and those which either promise or actually 
afford the greatest pleasure are by no means those 
which deserve the highest ethical approval. 

What a poor creature man would be if we could 
deprive his soul of all those thoughts that represent 
his connections with mankind ! The strength of a 
tiger chiefly lies in his muscles and his teeth ; yet the 
greatness and the strength of man lies in his relation 
to the human race. The human soul is powerful be- 
cause of its connections with mankind, which form 
the superindividual element of the soul. The data of 
ethics therefore cannot be found in the individual 
alone as a separated being, but in the super-individual 

relations of the individual ; and the social motives 
like so many invisible threads pull in his mind power- 
fully so that for the peace of his soul and for his own 
satisfaction he must obey; or he will ruin himself. 
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IV. 

Having sketched as briefly as possible the condi- 
tions of ethics that make ethics possible, that con- 
dition its growth and its importance, I will not con- 
clude without touching an important point concerning 
which there is little agreement and still less clearness. 
It is the problem of man's freedom of will. Is there 
free will, or is free will an illusion ? 

It is generally conceded that a free man only can 
be held responsible for his action ; a slave who does 
not act from free will, who is compelled to do this and 
to leave that alone, cannot be held responsible. 

Epictetus said : ** No one can deprive us of our free 
will," and Schiller said: **Man is free e*en were he 
born in chains. ** 

All the sages of mankind, all the great moral 
teachers of the world have inculcated the truth that a 
man can be free if he Wants to be, and that freedom of 
will is possible only by observing the moral law. The 
man who yields to his passions enslaves himself, he 
commits actions which later on will bring consequences 
upon him that he will have to regret ; or they will en- 
tangle him in a net of circumstances that will be like 
iron fetters upon his will. But he who controls his 
passions by self-discipline, will preserve his freedom 
of will. 

This doctrine of free will has on the one hand by 
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theologians been declared to be an inscrutable mystery, 
and on the other hand it has been denounced by so- 
called freethinkers as an illusion. The idea of free- 
dom of will has been represented as if it were an ex- 
ception in the course of natural processes. All phe- 
nomena are determined by causes, yet the actions of 
a free will were supposed not to be determined by 
cause. 

The cause that sets the will into motion, we call 
motive. If free will meant a will not determined by 
motives, it would indicate a state of disease ; for an 
unmotived action is, properly considered, no action, 
but a mere reflex motion, caused through pathological 
conditions. The action of a free will of this type must 
appear to us as the arbitrary whim of an alienated 
person ; and people whose actions are not determined 

. by motives cannot be considered responsible, and ought 
to be confined in an asylum. 

The old theological conception of the freedom of 
will is not only untenable, it is self- contradictory, and 
will not stand a close examination. It is erroneously 
defined, not as *'the freedom to act as one wills," but 
as *' the freedom to will as one wills," — as if there were 
any sense in the conception that a man can will dif- 
ferently from what he wills! 

In opposition to this false statement of a free will, 
the adversaries of religious ethics rose and declared 

. that there is no such a thing as freedom of will. Every 
act of ours is determined \ and therefore they declared 
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we are compelled to act as we do. The criminal acts 
as he does of necessity and a moral man also acts 
morally, of necessity ; both are, so they say, slaves of 
their motives. Both obey the compulsion of a natural 
law. 

Strange these very same men who object so strongly 
to the idea of free will, are the very same men who 
clamor for freedom of thought, and generally call 
themselves "freethinkers." If there is no freedom of 
will, there is certainly no freedom of thougfht, for the 
laws of thought are very rigid and admit of no freedom. 

The mistake made by both, the old school of theo- 
logians as well as their antagonists, is a lack of dis- 
tinction between necessity and compulsion. Neces- 
sity is that which is determined by law ; compulsion, 
however, is an act of violence to force a man to do 
something against his will. A slave that is compelled 
to work for his master, is not free ; he would not work 
if he were not forced to do it. A free man, let us say 
an artist full of an idea, executes his work without any 
compulsion, he works of his own free will. His actions 
are determined by a motive of his own, not by a foreign 
pressure. Therefore we call him free. 

A freethinker tells me that a man's motive compels 
him to act as he does ; accordingly, man is a slave of his 
motive. 1 would have no objection to the usage of the 
word compulsion in that sense, if it were properly un- 
derstood. In that case the free man would be he who 
himself compels himself to whatever actions he under- 
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takes while the slave is compelled by other things, for 
instance, by his master's whip. But this usage of the 
word compulsion is contrary to custom, and we would, 
if we changed our language in this way, produce the 
impression in our mind as if the act which is deter- 
mined by a motive that resides within a man's soul 
and is a part and a characteristic feature of himself, is 
exactly the same as that act which is the result of com- 
pulsion. It would produce the impression as if a free 
man were as irresponsible for his action as is a slave. 
A free man, in that case, ought to be called a slave, 
and a freethinker an enslaved thinker. 

Freedom of thought can mean only the absence of 
all compulsion, that prevents thought of thinking in 
accordance with the laws of thought. Yet in the ab- 
sence of all compulsion thought, in order to be correct, 
has rigorously to obey the laws of thought. There is 
no freedom of thought in the sense that we may reach 
this or that conclusion just as we please. 

There is no doubt that the actions of a man are 
strictly determined by his motives. A will not deter- 
mined by a motive is as nonsensical as an effect 
not produced through a cause. And if actions could 
be willed by a will not determined through mo- 
tives, ethics would have no sense. What would be 
the use of implanting moral motives into the minds of 
men, of teaching them the laws of nature and the laws 
of society, to which they have to conform, if their ac- 
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tions after all would not be determined by these or any 
other motives ? 

Responsibility is the consciousness of a free man, 
that he is the author of his actions and of their conse- 
quences. He himself, and also others have to bear 
the consequences of his actions, be it for good or 
for evil. A man who knows the laws of nature and 
especially also the moral law that pervades and builds 
society, and who has at the same time the good will to 
conform to it, he is a law unto himself. He will act 
morally, not from compulsion but from free will ; and 
this attitude of being a law unto himself, we call the 
autonomy of will, derived from avroSj se//, and vopioSy 
law. The autonomous man alone is a free man ; he 
alone is an ethical man ; and the autonomy of man 
constitutes the dignity, the majesty, the divinity of 
man. 

Ethics alone can make a state of society possible 
which consists of free men. Ethics instructs men 
about the moral law, and by implanting the moral 
law in their souls so as to rule the habits of their lives, 
it makes them autonomous. If there is a millenium 
possible upon earth, it can be realized through ethics 
only. We shall not be able to abolish all pain, and 
struggle, and anxiety, for life is strife, and there is no 
growth, no progress, without disturbances, pains, and 
anxieties. Yet we can abolish the worst evils of exist- 
ence, which are those produced by our own ignorance 
and narrowness. Let every man be a law unto himself 
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and society will be better than it is now ; it will be 
the realization of the highest ideals of mankind, of 
justice, of order, and of freedom. 

Man's freedom means not licence ; 

Nor action without cause : 
Man's freedom is obeisance 

Unto the soul's own laws. 

For Anarchy unruly 

Must leave, a slave, you still. 
Mark I Liberty is, truly, 

Autonomy of will. 

A weakling seeks for pleasures. — 

Results learn to foresee ; 
Heed Nature's laws and measures 

Truth only makes you free. 



THE THEORIES OF ETHICS. 



Ethics as a science began with doubt. It was 
doubted whether or not there is any true ethics, 
whether or not non-egotistical motives can exist ; and 
if they exist, whether their origin might not be of a 
natural growth. 

Prescientific ethics was mythological, as it had to 
be. How could uneducated people understand the 
application of abstract principles otherwise than in 
parables. If ethics were not of such paramount im- 
portance, it would scarcely have arisen before the dis- 
covery of mathematics or logic. Being indispensable 
to the welfare and progress of the human race, ethics 
was first taught in myths and legends, which were ac- 
cepted not in their allegorical but in their literal mean- 
ing. Belief in their literal meaning was very soon 
considered indispensable for all who sought partici- 
pation in the sacred rewards promised in ethical myths. 
It was feared, that if the letter should go, the spirit 
would have to go also. 

All myths in their literal meaning involve the mind 
in absurdities, and so all mythological dogmas, unless 
allegorically interpreted and understood according to 
the purpose for which they were invented, are contrary 
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to human reason. They convey truths which in their 
mythological garb must appear paradoxical. The un- 
believer objected to dogmas incompatible with reason 
and he objected also to any ethics based upon myth- 
ological ideas. 

The development of ethics as a science has been a 
continuous battle between the infidel doubter and the 
pious believer ; the former generally aggressive, the 
latter defensive; the former negative, bold, hasty, 
radical in convictions, prone to make sweeping as- 
sertions, and ready to welcome any new discovery 
that would seem to overthrow the old established 
views ; the latter conservative, more scholarly than 
scientific, rather slow to understand new truths but 
greatly appreciating the valuable gold contained in the 
old truths. We find — how could it be otherwise ? — 
misunderstandings on both sides. 

The path of science in its victorious progress is 
strewn with errors of heroes who fought for truth. The 
mistakes of the searchers for truth have often been 
decried or at least ridiculed not only by their respec- 
tive adversaries, but also by the following generations 
who knew better than their predecessors because they 
had reaped the fruits of their labors. Let us therefore 
bear in mind that every scientific truth has become a 
possession of the human mind only through an exam- 
ination from many different points of view. The 
defenders of those conceptions which had to be re- 
jected did no less valuable and indispensable work 
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than those who were on the right track. For in the 
search for truth every path has to be followed and 
every possible solution must be considered. Most of 
the errors in the development of the sciences are ne- 
cessary errors ; they are attempts to find the truth 
and often contain germs of the truth or represent one 
phase of it which is distorted only by a one-sided con- 
ception. 

I. 

The old dogmatic teachers of ethics, anxious to 
establish their mythology as indispensable, used to 
argue in this way: **A11 the sciences may be able 
to prove that within each sphere of their investiga- 
tions natural laws rule supreme. Yet the conduct of 
man differs from natural phenomena ; if a man is 
guided by moral motives, we must assume that a su- 
pernatural influence is at work in his heart. If man 
were merely a child of nature, he could follow the nat- 
ural motives of egotism only. Since he possesses 
motives that are altruistic and non egotistic, this is an 
indubitable sign that he carries within his soul a spark 
of the supernatural, the divine. Conscience is the 
voice of God ; conscience teaches man his duty ; 
and the presence of conscience proves that man is 
created in the image of something supernatural — of 
God, and that this. supernatural being must exist." 

From the standpoint of supernaturalism, the pres- 
ence of conscience in man's soul remains unexplained 
and is considered as inexplicable. The sense of 
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duty is declared to be a miracle ; the idea of what 
is right and the meaning of the ought are treated as 
facts not capable of analysis, which stand in contra- 
diction to natural laws and which come to us by an act 
of divine revelation. The idea of right, we are told, 
is within us, and all we can do is to discover it there 
by an introspection into the secrets of soul-life. From 
the method recommended by this class of ethical en- 
quirers, their conception of ethics is called intuitional- 
ism. 

In opposition to the intuitionalist, some infidel 
philosophers denounced the idea that man could be 
in possession of any other than natural motives ; they 
declared it irrational, and in their zeal to defeat their 
adversary they maintained that man followed only 
egotistic motives. They denied the existence of purely 
altruistic motives altogether ; and examples from real 
life, where no egotistic motive could have influenced 
a man, were so explained that altruistic motives ap- 
peared as a special and refined kind of egotism. A 
man loves himself in his wife, in his children, in his 
friends, in his countrymen ; sacrifices brought for their 
welfare, spring from mere egotism ; nothing more. It 
not only gives him satisfaction to bring such sacrifices, 
but he is also supposed to have brought them in order 
to get fair returns for them. He is said to be like a 
man who gives away money in the expectation of re- 
ceiving it back with interest. 

The religious teacher of ethics had always insisted 
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upon the sovereignty of the moral command ; it 
must reign supreme over pleasures and pains. The 
unbeliever attempting to undermine an important ar- 
gument of the believer, maintained that ethics did 
nothing of the kind. Ethics, if it tried, could not 
suppress the natural desire to seek pleasure and to 
avoid pain. The whole purpose of ethics, he de- 
clared, is to avoid those pleasures which in the end 
will necessarily cause pain, and to endure with pa- 
tience those pains which are unavoidable conditions 
for future pleasures. The good, it was maintained, is 
the very same thing as the useful ; every thing that is 
useful is good, and useful is that which affords more 
pleasure than pain. From their definition of good, 
this class of ethical enquirers adopted for their view 
the name ** Utilitarianism." 

Bentham is generally looked upon as the most con- 
sistent and classical representative of Utilitarianism, 
and his works are a model of psychological insight 
and keen judgment. Nevertheless, we must regard 
his views as one phase in the history of ethics only 
which is now recognized as one-sided. The failure of 
Bentham's ethics is conceded even by those who are 
his followers and disciples.* Bentham's utilitarianism 
was an attempt to base ethics upon purely egotistic mo- 

* HOfding criticizes Bentham in his *' Grundlage der humanen Ethik." 
Bentham's error, he says, is the supposition that there is a perfect harmony 
among; the egotistic interests of all individuals, if they are but clear concern- 
ing their own interests. 
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tives3 modern Utilitarianism recognizes the necessity 
of admitting non-egotistic motives. Not the happi- 
ness of the individual is maintained to be the aim of 
ethics, but the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber. This step however is inconsistent with Bentham's 
principle and overthrows the whole system. It is a 
surrender of the cardinal point of egotistic ethics. 

The weakness of intuitionalists is their despair of 
ever explaining the natural origin and meaning of 
moral motives. They are so overawed by a reverent 
admiration of the presence of super-individual mo- 
tives, that they bow down in the dust and worship 
the unknown power which they suppose to be the 
originator of these motives. The weakness of the 
Utilitarians is their denial of the possible existence of 
super-individual motives; they argued that all our 
motives, being parts of our own personality, must 
be egotistic. And yet the non-egotistic, the super- 
individual motives, the impulses that urge us to obey a 
higher law than self-interest, are indubitable facts of 
soul-life. However, though they are super-individual, 
they are not supernatural, as is claimed by intuitionalists. 
The relations of man with his surroundings and with 
his fellowmen, establish so many connections, which, 
like invisible threads, powerfully pull on man's mind 
and set the springs of his action free, in which he re- 
cognizes the representation of a higher interest and a 
greater concern than his pleasures and individual wel- 
fare. 
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Now we may consider as correct the view of the in- 
tuitionalists, if their theory is interpreted to mean that 
ethics must be based upon the study of the human 
soul ; there we find a moral instinct that teaches man 
to be guided by higher motives than those of egotism. 
At the same time we may side with their adversaries, 
when we construe their ethics in the sense that the 
moral motives can in so far be called egotistic, as they 
are actual parts of our soul. Moral motives are of a 
natural growth, and their origin can by scientific in- 
vestigation satisfactorily be accounted for. However, 
we must emphatically object on the one hand to the 
mystic element that attaches to intuitionalism, and on 
the other to the identification of pleasure with the idea 
of moral goodness that is unwarrantably introduced by 
Utilitarianism. 

It is true that the good is always useful, but we 
cannot invert the sentence and say the useful is al- 
ways good. Blue is always a color, but not every color 
is blue. Utilitarians are right in saying that every act 
which is morally good, must be useful. Moral acts 
are not always useful to him who does them, but 
they are always useful either to society, to our coun- 
try, or to humanity in general, in promoting the wel- 
fare, the power, the nobility, the ideal of human soul- 
life. But Utilitarians are mistaken if they make utility 
the standard of measurement for that which must be 
called good. 

There are acts which under certain circumstances 
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may be productive of good, if good means pleasur- 
able to individuals. Take for instance the well- 
known Broadway street-railway case. It is unde- 
niable that the enterprise of running horse-cars on 
Broadway in New York is useful not only to the 
company who undertook the work, but also to society. 
Franchises, according to a law of New York, which 
has been altered since then, must be given by twenty- 
four aldermen. Now there were some doubts, not con- 
cerning the usefulness of the enterprise, but whether 
another proposal by some other company to lay the 
tracks of the railway through another street might not 
be preferable, and there may have been still more 
points of deliberation. Let us suppose that the Broad- 
way scheme was preferable. But the manager was 
pained by the loss of time caused through protracted 
deliberation. He was a practical man, he wanted to 
push matters and keep the majority of the aldermen 
in good humor. He succeeded b}'^ sending envelopes 
containing eighteen thousand dollars to thirteen alder- 
men, and the franchise was speedily given. 

Every act was useful to somebody, and the whole 
scheme was useful to society also. It is true that 
offering money was a degradation of the moral charac- 
ter of the aldermen. But after all, they did not mind, and 

their characters were not so pure as to suffer greatly. 

« 

In that direction no harm could be done. The only 
thing that could bring harm was publicity. Now if 
the useful were the standard of morality, the act of 
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the manager ought to be condemned on account of his 
carelessness, that he neglected the necessary precau- 
tions to secure secrecy. 

The first jury did not agree on the case and had to 
be dismissed. This roused a storm of indignation and 
the second jury was selected with great care. The 
second jury brought in a verdict of guilty. 

The conscience of the people at large condemned 
the act; and yet there were many opinions in favor of 
the manager on the ground that though he had acted 
from private interest, his enterprise had been for the 
public benefit. The bribery was committed as a means 
to a good end and it was rather unfortunate that it had 
become known. 

We do not decide here whether bribery is excus- 
able in a state where honorable enterprises can pros- 
per only by means of bribing. We only inquire whether 
the utility of consequences constitutes the morality of 
an act. And we answer this question in the negative. 

Similar acts may happen which do not become 
public. Who dares to defend them on the ground of 
Utilitarianism. Indeed no one does. Not even Utili- 
tarians ! Utilitarians would, if they had to give their 
opinion on such examples, explain that by useful, they 
do not mean that only which benefits the material in- 
terests of men, but also that which promotes their in- 
tellectual welfare and ennobles their characters. They 
would fit the facts to their principle instead of trying 
to find a principle that should be suited to all facts. 
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In order to suit the facts to the principle of utility, 
they would limit the idea of usefulness to that which 
we call moral goodness. 

We have no objection to Utilitarians who use the 
word '* useful " in this narrow meaning. Yet we would 
advise them to be careful lest the meaning of their 
words be misunderstood. The average man is not 
accustomed to use the word ** useful" in the purified 
and transfigured meaning which it has received at 
the hands of some noble-hearted Utilitarians. The 
average man calls useful that which affords him tan- 
gible advantages of some kind ; and common parlance 
distinguishes very well from useful acts those which 
are good. Our language and the meaning of words are 
only an expression of the instincts of our soul. Com- 
mon parlance mirrors in this distinction between good 
and useful, the voice of man's conscience which very 
often impels him to acts that are not useful to him and 
prevent him from doing what he naturally considers 
as extremely useful. 

II. 

Bentham goes very far in the defense of the Utili- 
tarian principle; he maintains that the most abomin- 
able pleasure of a criminal act could be justifiable if it ' 
remained alone. It is to be condemned solely because 
of the evil consequences of the pain incurred, the 
chances of which are so great that in comparison to 
them the pleasure of a crime is reduced to zero. 
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It is very valuable for ethical teachers to know that 
men of such extreme views as Bentham recognize 
the overwhelming evils consequent upon immoral acts. 
Bentham in his search after truth could not discover 
the sacred feelings of purely altruistic motives that 
are often too deeply concealed in the human heart, and 
therefore he denied their existence. The truth is, that 
should the moral niotives be lacking in their moral 
purity, man would nevertheless be forced to act morally 
from the mere egotistic interest of self-preservation. 
But this is no reason for maintaining that moral acts 
are always done from a conscious or unconscious self- 
interest. 

If Bentham's views were correct, our moral teachers 
ought to be faithful to truth, and ought to appeal to the 
egotism of mankind only and not to the higher motives 
of super-individual duties. These higher motives would 
be at best a self-delusion, and it would be immoral to 
elicit artificial and unnatural feelings. Yet it cannot 
be denied that an appeal to the higher duties of man 
is always more successful than to the lower desires of 
selfishness. The higher motives accordingly are live 
presences in the soul of man which, for the reason that 
they are not always patent, cannot be disregarded. 

An ethical teacher ought to appeal to the highest 
motives man is capable of. But information con- 
cerning the futility of selfishness should at the same 
time not be neglected. It is an important truth ; so 
it ought not to be omitted. Every one of us should 
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know that pure egotism always defeats its own ends. 
The natural institutions of society are such as to make 
the life of a man who seeks his own exclusive advan- 
tage, unbearable and full of bitterness. And if the life 
of an egotistic pleasure-seeker could be full of un- 
mixed joy, the approach of death would teach us 
to look out for something higher than the gratification 
of our fleeting propensities. The effects of our life, 
of all our actions whether good or evil, remain, long 
after we have passed out of existence. The exam- 
pies we set, the thoughts we have uttered live on 
in the souls of our friends and our children. We 
contribute in forming the souls of the following gen- 
erations, and to the extent that we have done this our 
soul-life will be preserved in theirs. A thoughtless 
man is biased by the impressions of the fleeting mo- 
ment; the ethical man however bears in mind the im- 
portance of his soul-life after death. 

There are sometimes dark moments in our lives 
when we do not know how to decide, and the decision 
as to what is right and proper may be very difficult. 
In such moments, we should soar above the narrow- 
ness of the present life and look down upon our own 
fate from the higher standpoint of eternity. Let us 
in such moments imagine that we had died ; that we 
are no more, and that our lives have long been ended. 
While our bodies rest in the grave, our deeds, our 
thoughts, our words continue to influence humanity. 
The idea of eternal rest will calm our passions and 
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soothe our anxieties. When such peace comes over 

our soul, then let us confess unto ourselves what we 

wish we had done while alive, from this standpoint 

we shall best be able to silence the tumultuous desires 

of the moment and let our nobler self come to the 

front. 

* 

Ethics is a practical science, and we must never 
lose sight of its aim, which is to give man motives for 
doing right. Should we now tell people that the old 
ideas of ** right and wrong'* are merely vague notions 
of what is " useful and obnoxious " ? Should we tell 
them that they must be guided by what they would, ac- 
cording to their very best knowledge, consider as most 
useful ? I believe that ethical teachers will not be in- 
clined to throw so lightly overboard the most valuable 
ideal of mankind, or to barter moral goodness for 
material goodness ; for what is "the useful" but ma- 
terial goodness ? 

The Utilitarian makes moral goodness a sub- 
division of general goodness. By goodness he under- 
stands the quality of being adapted to some end. A 
good apple is adapted for serving as food, a good knife 
is adapted for cutting ; so the actions of man are de- 
clared to be good if they are adapted to increase the 
happiness of the greatest number. 

A moral teacher will not take so easily to Utili- 
tarianism, because it slurs over the difference between 
moral goodness and material usefulness. He will 
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rather point out, that there may be conflicts between 
moral goodness and usefulness ; and if such conflicts 
happen to take place in our soul, if a lie, according to 
our best knowledge, promises to be more useful than 
the truth, he will help us and advise us not to do 
what appears as useful to our, and perhaps also to 
other people's, material comfort and well-being, but to 
prefer that which is useful for increasing the health 
and nobility of our soul. 

If ethics is based on facts, and applied to facts, it 
will recognize as a basic principle the search for truth 
and the adaptation to truth. Facts are the data of 
reality with which we have to deal in our experience. 
Truth is a correct representation of facts in our mind. 
An honest search for truth is the condition of all ethics, 
and being faithful to truth includes all the various 
moral commands, which a system of ethics can contain. 

So long as we are honest disciples of truth, we have 
a good guide to lead us. We may go astray, we may 
make mistakes, yet we shall never be so completely 
lost, as to be unable to rectify our course of action. 
With the love of truth as our source of inspiration, 
and the desire to remain in accord with truth, we may 
often find occasion to regret not having had more com- 
plete knowledge, but we shall never be in the plight 
of self-condemnation. 

The principle of truthfulness is a far more definite 
and correct basis of ethics than the principle of utility. 
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III. 

Those who did not feel inclined to accept the super- 
naturalistic theory of ethics, felt that an analysis of 
the ethical motives ought to be the first step in the 
foundation of ethics on a natural basis. The intention 
was good, yet the execution was made on the hypoth- 
esis that egotistic motives are natural, altruistic 
motives unnatural. It was supposed that feelings 
of pleasure are desirable, they are eagerly sought for 
by all creatures, and feelings of pain are not desirable, 
they are avoided by all creatures. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that some pleasurable acts have very painful 
consequences ; and some painful acts have pleasure- 
able consequences. Accordingly, some philosophers 
proposed as an explanation of moral actions the theory 
that men are always guided by motives seeking pleasure 
and shunning pain. Ethics, they said, is and ought 
to be based on a calculation of what will in the end be 
most pleasurable. 

This theory is called Hedonism. It explains the 
sacrifices that one man brings to relieve others of 
pain on the supposition that the idea of relieving his 
fellow-beings of pain gives him so much pleasure as 
to fully overbalance the pains he suffers. This may, 
occasionally, be true, although it need not be true. 
The explanation is inadequate, for it is certain that 
there are cases in which the pleasurable emotion that 
accompanies such noble ideas is not the motive of 
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the act. If a feeling of pleasure accompanies a noble 
act of painful sacrifice, it is an unexpected enjoyment, 
an incidental effect, but it was not the purpose for which 
the act was performed. Thus the explanation explains 
nothing. 

It is possible that those who believe in a future 
life in Heaven where they expect to be rewarded for 
their virtues exercised here upon earth, may be guided 
by the motive that the future joy is preferable to the 
present pain. This motive might account for the 
firmness of Johannes Huss ; although it seems to me, 
that it does not sufficiently account for it. But 
how can we explain the martyrdom of unbelievers, 
who, like Giordano Bruno, suffer a painful death for 
their convictions without any possible expectation of 
pleasurable returns. Giordano Bruno could by no 
means expect that future ages would pay homage to 
him as a martyr of free thought. His death was by 
no means a great event in his time ; it excited little or 
no comment, and no one, with the exception of a few 
isolated savants, had sympathy with him. It is beyond 
dispute, that no consideration of pleasure or pain en- 
tered into his mind, but simply love of truth irrespect- 
ive of any consequence. Adolf Lasson says in the 
introduction to Bruno's essay on ''The Cause, the 
Principle and the One " : 

•• Bruno had a profoundly pious heart, full of enthusiasm for 
every thing holy. He had in all his adventures not freed himself 
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from his attachment to the faith of his childhood, and from the 
reverence for the authority he had long respected. So long as his 
religious sentiment was appealed to. he was ready to yield. Yet 
his judges, according to the usual method of inquisitors, attempted 
to persuade him of his errors by scientific arguments, and hoped 
so to force him to recant. But he did not find himself refuted, 
and he could not abjure his philosophy without renouncing truth. 
Thus he deluded himself and his judges for some time with the 
false hope of being able to recant ; he demanded again and again 
new respites for deliberation. 

' ' What tortures this once so serene and self-confident man must 
have suffered in this deep and inner struggle, deserted by all the 
world and alone in the hands of his jailors '* 

" The year in which Bruno was burned (Febr." 9th, 1600), was a 
jubilee year. Millions of pilgrims visited Rome, but there was 
no one among them who had sympathy with his lamentable death. 
The only person from whose venomous and heinous report we 
know some particulars about the history of Giordano Bruno's 
death, is that spiteful Scioppius, called canis grammaticus, a prot- 
estant renegade." 

Hedonist philosophers, in their eagerness to lay a 
natural basis for ethics, overlook several points of great 
importance. Above all they overlook the fact that the 
data of ethics are not isolated feelings, but a com- 
plex of feelings, bearing upon the relations in which 
man stands to the world and to his fellow beings. 

Bentham speaks of pleasurable feelings as being 
always good so long as they remain isolated and un- 
connected with evil consequences. This betrays a 
fundamental misunderstanding as to the nature of 
ethics. Single and isolated feelings are the data of 
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reflex actions, but they cannot constitute any basis of 
ethics. The feelings we have, are different in inten- 
sity, degree, and kind, and all together in their total- 
ity form our life. Because they are different, we must 
have a criterion by which to judge them. We main- 
tain that there is a criterion which does not depend 
upon whether they are pleasurable or painful. It is 
this criterion of ethics which enables us to gauge their 
moral worth. The data of ethics are motives of ac- 
tion, and the object of ethics is to find a standard by 
which to estimate these motives. 

It is a mistake to make pleasure and pain the 
standard of moral estimation. And indeed ethics have 
been invented in order to counterbalance the power 
of the many motives that allure man to immoral acts. 
If there were no principle above the feelings of pleas- 
ure and pain according to which we must regulate our 
actions, we ought to say that the ideal of ethics is an 
impossibility. For ethics introduces a criterion for 
judging about the worth of motives irrespective of the 
feelings of pleasure and pain that may accompany 
the intended actions of these motives. 

The answer of Hedonists to these objections as a 
rule consists in complaints of being misunderstood. 
They maintain, that not the intensity and quantity of 
pleasure has to be considered, but the the kind and 
nature of the pleasure only. The nobler and higher 
kinds of pleasure are preferable to the lower kinds. 
Very well ! If the quality of the pleasure is that which 
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makes its value, we must consider the standard with 
which this ** quality *' is to be determined as the crite- 
rion of ethics, but not the pleasure itself. The pleasure 
might be exceedingly great or small, if its quality 
be such as to range high according to the ethical 
standard it would outweigh the greatest quantities and 
intensities of lower pleasures. And if the accompany- 
ing pleasure were absent altogether, would that not 
leave the action just as moral? 

The duty of ethics accordingly would be to de- 
termine the nature of that higher quality of human 
motives and make it so strong that it will overrule in 
our hearts all fear of pain and desire for pleasure. 
' An anecdote is told about a little village urchin who 
was dressed in black for attending a funeral. The boy 
wanted to wear his red jacket and weepingly said : ** If 
I can't wear my red jacket, the whole funeral will give 
me no pleasure." How childish is this expression, 
and it would be barbarously rude if a man who knows 
the seriousness of the occasion could think in 
this way. Will Hedonists be ridiculous enough to 
maintain that the boy ought to wear black, because 
that color being more appropriate ought to give him 
a higher kind of pleasure ? 

Any normal man would be shocked at himself, if 
under solemn and grave circumstances, he should dis- 
cover himself regulating his actions according to 
the principle of gaining more or less pleasure. Nay, 
even the consideration of a higher kind of pleasure in 
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cases where no pleasure at all is involved, would be 
incompatible with true morality. 

Hedonism, accordingly, would be correct only if 
we understand by pleasure that attitude of independ- 
ence and self control which raises man above pleasures 
and pains. 

In addition to all these objections, we have to re- 
mark that pleasure and pain are by no means simple 
and definite feelings so that they could be employed 
as a standard for an objective estimate of action. 
That which gives happiness being different according 
to age, temperament, hereditary 'character, and habits, 
the plan to make happiness the aim of life has no 
meaning. A pleasure to one person is very often an 
abomination to another. One man finds his happiness 
in natural, and another in unnatural enjoyments. One 
man is pleased with a rational use of his energies, 
while another delights in follies or even in vices. We 
can educate men to find pleasure in war or in peace- 
ful pursuits, in intoxication or in sobriety, in smoking 
or chewing, in fishing or swimming, in playing mis- 
chievous tricks or in performing noble deeds. 

Pleasure has erroneously been identified with 
growth, and pain with decay. If that were so, child- 
bearing ought to be the greatest pleasure ; and death 
the greatest pain. But it is a fact that all growth 
produces disturbances, and thus in most cases it causes 
pain. Teething is a growth, but it gives no pleasure 
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to babes. Death in itself, however, is no pain ; only 
the resistance of man's vitality against the decay of 
death is painful. The struggle of death being over 
there is no pain, but a peaceful fading away of con- 
sciousness. Death in itself is no more painful than 
sleep. 

The fact is, that pleasures consist always in the 
satisfaction of wants, and wants are either natural or 
artificial. If our nature has become accustomed to cer- 
tain wants, the amount of pleasure in satisfying them 
depends upon the intensity of the wants. Pains are either 
wants unsatisfied or other disturbances that are per- 
ceived by consciousness. Growth as well as decay may 
produce disturbances, both accordingly can become 
causes of pain. If then the greatest amount of pleasure 
were to be considered the purpose of life, we ought 
to educate ourselves to such wants as are noble and 
elevating, such as widen the range of our soul- life, and 
make man greater, kinder, and more powerful. In that 
case, however, not the sum or the amount of pleasure 
would have to be considered as ethical, but the kind 
of pleasure. Before we make happiness the aim of 
life, we must let ethics so educate us that the most 
imperative want of our soul will be the performance 
of our duties. 

Man has a natural desire for activity. This desire 
is natural because man is a living machine freighted 
with vital energy ; the desire to use this energy is ever 
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present. In case man does not spend his energy in 
useful work, his natural want for activity will compel 
him to do something, never mind what. To a man 
who has or who knows of no duties, the motives which 
promise to give him pleasure will become the strongest; 
they will direct his energies, as it were, in the line of 
least resistance. Hence rises the so-called natural 
desire for pleasure. But this so-called natural desire 
for pleasure is the greatest danger for a man. And 
wherever we investigate the methojis of progress 
we shall find that it is far from taking place in the line 
of least resistance. On the contrary almost every pro- 
gress leads in the line of greatest resistance. The 
development in the line of least resistance leads to in- 
evitable ruin. 

Hence it follows that the greatest blessing for a 
man is to have duties which coerce him to perform 
some useful work. Rich people who, without becom- 
ing exactly criminal, can allow themselves to let their 
action follow the line of least resistance, are in a most 
dangerous plight. " How hardly shall they that havQ 
riches," attain a normal, not to say a strong, devel- 
opment of their souls ! Those that are rich, that can 
live well, that can live for the sake of enjoying life, 
should for the sake of their own soul-life impose upon 
themselves heavy duties, as heavy as they can bear. 
They should educate their children so that they feel 
unhappy unless they have great duties to perform. 
The moral worth of a man does not depend upon the 
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amount of pleasure he provides for himself and others, 

but upon the amount and scope and weight of duty 

he is able to carry. 

* 

* He 

We have made a brief survey of the most important 
issues between the old religious and the irreligious 
conceptions of ethics, between the moral views of the 
believer and those of the unbeliever. We have seen 
that the unbeliever was right in the one main point 

m 

which induced him to criticise and overthrow the 
old system of ethics. His attempts to base ethics 
upon a natural basis are justifiable, yet the believer was 
right upon the whole in all single points of dispute as 
regards the substance of ethical injunctions. 

It is perhaps natural that the dogmatic moralist 
with all the traditional experience of past ages in his 
favor should have arrived at the truth so far as the prac- 
tical execution of ethics is concerned. All the differ- 
ent theories which were invented to deny the properly 
ethical spirit of super- individual motves in morality are 
exploded. We have to recognize the fact that there are 
motives active in the soul of man, higher, greater and 
nobler than egoistic desires. Yet although the moral 
motives are to be recognized as super-individual factors 
of man's soul-life, they are by no means supernatural. 

IV. 

All religions are systems of ethics; and ethics by 
the very fact that it teaches man how to regulate his 
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conduct is a religion. Every religion comes, or pre- 
tends to come, as a salvation. It throws light upon 
the world around us in which we live and thus it aids 
us in our endeavors to escape from the miseries caused 
by our ignorance and folly. 

The religion of science like all other religions comes 
to the rescue of man. It is true that the truths of sci- 
ence appear at first sight to be destructive. They 
destroy the illusions of a childish faith which has 
become dear to us. But truth, be it ever so sad, is the 
only means that can cure the ills of life. If there is 
any salvation it must be gained by truth and by 
boldly facing the truth. If truth cannot help, nothing 
can, nothing will help. A salvation by illusions is 
like the joy of intoxication. It is neither lasting nor 
is it wholesome, and when it is gone it will leave us 
sadder than before. Instead of helping, it will harm. 

Among all the philosophies with which I became 
acquainted, there is one that at a certain period of my 
life attracted me most powerfully; it is that of Arthur 
Schopenhauer, the great pessimist. Schopenhauer 
describes the misery of life in most vivid colors, and 
what makes him so impressive, is that he does it 
without exaggeration. He says : 

"Having awakened to life from the night of unconsciousness, 
the will finds itself as an individual in an endless and boundless 
world among innumerable individuals, all striving, suffering, erring; 
and as though passing through an ominous, uneasy dream, it hur- 
ries back to the old unconsciousness. Until then, however, its de- 
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sires are boundless, its claims inexhaustible, and every satisfied 
wish begets a new one. No satisfaction possible in the world could 
suffice to still its longings, put a final end to its cravings, and fill 
the bottomless abyss of its heart. Consider, too, what gratifica- 
tions of every kind man generally receives : they are usually nothing 
more than the meagre preservation of this existence itself, daily 
gained by incessant toil and constant care, in battle against want, 
with death forever in the van. Everything in life indicates that 
earthly happiness is destined to be frustrated or to be recognized 
as an illusion. The conditions of this lie deep in the nature of 
things. Accordingly, the life of most of us proves sad and short. 
The comparatively happy are usually only apparently so, or are, 
like long-lived persons, rare exceptions — left as a bait for the rest. 
" Life proves a continued deception, in great as well as small 
matters. If it makes a promise, it does not keep it, unless to show 
that the coveted object was little desirable. Thus sometimes hope, 
sometimes the fulfilment of hope, deludes us. If it gave, it was 
but to take away. The fascination of distance presents a paradise, 
vanishing like an optic delusion when we have allowed ourselves 
to be enticed thither. Happiness accordingly lies always in the 
future or in the past ; and the present is to be compared to a small 
dark cloud which the wind drives over a sunny plain. Before it 
and behind it all is bright, it alone casts a shadow. The present 
therefore is forever unsatisfactory; the future uncertain ; the past 
irrecoverable. Life with its hourly, daily, weekly, and yearly 
small, greater, and great adversities, with its disappointed hopes 
and mishaps foiling all calculation, bears so plainly the character 
of something we should become disgusted with, that it is difficult 
to comprehend how any one could have mistaken this and been 
persuaded that life was to be thankfully enjoyed, and man was des- 
tined to be happy. On the contrary the everlasting delusion and 
disappointment as well as the constitution of life throughout, 
appear as though they were intended and calculated to awaken the 
conviction that nothing whatever is worthy of our striving, driving. 
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and wrestling, — that all goods are naught, the world bankrupt at 
all ends, and life a business that does not pay expenses, — so that 
our will may turn away from it. 

"The manner in which this vanity of all objects of the will 
reveals itself, is, in the first place, time. Time is the form by 
means of which the vanity of things appears as transitoriness ; 
since through time all our enjoyments and pleasures come to 
naught ; and we afterward ask in astonishment what has become 
oi them. Accordingly our life resembles a payment which we re- 
ceive in copper pence, and which at last we must receipt. The 
pence are the days, death the receipt. For at last, time proclaims 
the sentence of nature's judgment upon the worth of all beings by 
destroying them. 

* And justly so ; for all things from the void 
Called forth, deserve to be destroyed. 
T'were better, then, were naught created.' — Goethe. 

•• Age and death, to which every life necessarily hurries, are the 
sentence of condemnation upon the will to live, passed by nature 
herself, which declares that this will is a striving that must frus- 
trate itself. 'What thou hast willed,' it says, 'ends thus; will 
something better ! ' 

'• The lessons which each one learns from his lifegconsist, on 
the whole, in this, that the objects of his wishes constantly delude, 
shake, and fall ; consequently they bring more torment than pleas- 
ure, until at length even the whole ground upon which they all 
stand gives way, inasmuch as his life itself is annihilated. Thus 
he receives the last confirmation that all his striving and willing 
were a blunder and an error. 

' Then old age and experience, hand in hand, 
Lead him to death, and make him understand, 
After a search so painful and so long 
That all his life he has been in the wrong. 

" Whatever may be said to the contrary, the happiest moment 
of the happiest mortal is still the moment he falls asl ep, as the 
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unhappiest moment of the unbappiest mortal the moment he 
awakens. 

' ' Lord Byron says : 

' Count o'er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o'er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
'Tis something better not to be.' •* * 

" It is indeed incredible how stale and empty are the fates of 
most people, how dull and heedless are all their feelings and 
thoughts. Their lives consist of flabby longing, and pining of 
dreamy reeling through the S3ven ages to death, and this is ac- 
companied with a number of trivial thoughts. They are like 
clocks wound up to go and do not know why. Each time when a 
man is born the clock is wound up again to play off the same hack- 
neyed tune, bar for bar, measure for measure, with unimportant 
variations."! 

Yet is there not some hope that in the course of 
evolution humanity may attain a state. of perfect ad- 
justment, so that every man can enjoy undisturbed hap- 
piness ? Even that hope is a flattering illusion of op- 
timistic thinkers j it can never be fulfilled. Our wants 
afe unlimited, and happiness depends upon the satis- 
faction of our wants. Happiness, accordingly, is rela- 
tive, and Schopenhauer justly likens it to a fraction, 
the denominator of which represents our desires and 
the numerator their gratifications. Every progress 
allows the increase of both. 

Schopenhauer's pessimism is not exaggerated. His 
dreary description of life is a faithful portrayal of the 
facts of reality as they must appear from the standpoint 

f Schopenhauer, W. a. W. u. V., Vol. II, Chap. 46. 
t Ibid., W. a. W. u. V., Vol. I, p. 379- 
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of" egotism. The man who seeks exclusively his own, will 
be disappointed wherever he goes. His very pleasures 
turn either into gall or the disgust of satiety. If .the 
satisfaction of desires is recognized as the supreme 
and only purpose of life, man will in the most fortunate 
case, if Mephistopheles gives him the opportunity of 
unlimited enjoyment, exclaim with Faust : 

" Thus in desire I hasten to enjoy, 
And in enjoyment, pine to feel desire." , 

A man who, like Faust, can satisfy all his desires, 
is truly in the hands of Satan, as Goethe in his great 
philosophical allegory demonstrates. Only a strong 
character, as is Faust, who yearns for a higher life can 
overcome all the temptations. He tastes of the plea- 
sures of life and finds them shallow. There is no sat- 
isfaction for the longing of his soul in any one of them. . 
Yet as soon as Faust abandons the standpoint of ego- 
tism, he finds a satisfaction which he had never ex- 
pected. He forgets the impetuous desire for pleas- 
ures in a great work that he undertakes for human- 
ity. He finds that satisfaction lies not in the aim 
solely, but in the effort to reach the aim ; not in lib- 
erty, but in attaining and deserving liberty ; not in the 
harmonious enjoyment of life, but in being the master 
of one's fate, in building one's own life and making it 
harmonious : 

" Yes ! To this thought I hold with firm persistence ; 
The last result of wisdom stamps it true : 
He only earns his freedom and existence, 
Who daily conquers them anew." 
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Faust has become too old to enjoy the fruits of his labor 
himself, but he feels eternity breathing through his 
soul. His work will live after him and be a blessing 
unto thousands : 

'' The traces cannot of mine earthly being 
In aeons perish, — they are there ! — 
In proud forefeeling of such lofty bliss, 
I now enjoy the highest moment, — this ! " 

Faust had pledged his life to Mephistopheles a<5 
soon as he should enjoy a moment of satisfaction. The 
moment is come and Faust dies. But that which 
gave him this satisfaction was none of Satan's gifts. 
It was none of the pleasures of egotism. It was a 
higher kind of pleasure which has nothing in common 
with that which is generally called pleasure. For it 
is a satisfaction of the powerful super-individual yearn- 
ings of the soul. And this is the only happiness that 
man can attain. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer builds his system of ethics 
upon the supposition that ** conduciveness to hap- 
piness is the ultimate test of perfection in a man's 
nature." He quotes Aristotle's view, that the proper 
work of man *' consists in the active exercise of the 
mental capacities conformably to reason," and that 
"the supreme good of man will consist in performing 
this work with excellence or virtue ; herein he will 
obtain happiness. " Mr. Spencer blames Aristotle for 
*« seeking to define happiness in terms of virtue in- 
stead of defining virtue in terms of happiness," and he 
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seriously attempts to justify the opinion, that if im- 
moral acts caused agreeable sensations, we would not 
call them crimes. 

There is a great difference between pleasures and 
the peace of soul that a good conscience alone can 
give. Mr. Spencer classes both as "pleasurable sen- 
sations" and makes them the test of ethics. The 
happiness of which Aristotle speaks consists in the 
satisfaction of having done one's duty, which has 
nothing in common with any "pleasurable sensa- 
tion " j for it is no sensation and has as little to do 
with sense-activity as for instance has our satisfaction 
at the correctness of a logical judgment. Mr. Spen- 
cer might with the very same arguments he uses for 
his theory of ethics, declare that the ultimate test of 
logical truth is its "conduciveness to happiness." 
Those logical arguments, he might say, which cause 
pleasurable sensations are correct, those which have 
pain-giving effects are incorrect ; and the same holds 
good for all the departments of human activity and 
the truths of scientific inquiry. But who would main- 
tain that the solution of a mathematical problem is 
right in so far and because it gives pleasure to him 
who has solved it? I know of circle squarers who 
derive a greater satisfaction from their most ridicu- 
lous blunders than any discoverer or inventor possibly 
can attain by most important and useful discoveries. 
Yet a moral act, we are told, is good solely because 
and in so far as it produces pleasurable sensations. 
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Gcethe who, like Aristotle, defines happiness in 
ternas of virtue, objects most strongly against any other 
kind of happiness. In the second part of Faust the 
young emperor is described not as vicious, but as a 
man desirous to enjoy himself ; and Faust pronounces 
a very severe judgment about a tendency of finding 
virtue in happiness instead of happiness in virtue. 
He says : 

Enjoyment makes us gross, 
Geniessen macht getnein. 

If pleasurable sensations were the standard ac- 
cording to which we have to gauge the ethical worth 
o( actions, they would form the quintessence of ethics 
and a saying like that of Goethe's would be extremely 
immoral. Yet it is not so ! Is there any one who 
denies that enjoyment and the hankering after enjoy- 
ment weaken the character ? To measure the ethical 
worth of actions by pleasurable sensations is not su- 
perficial; it is radically erroneous. We might just as 
well let the judge give his decisions in court according 
to the principle that his sentence must produce a sur- 
plus of pleasurable feelings in all the parties concerned. 

Nature has not intended man to live for the mere 
enjoyment of life. All egotism will in the end defeat 
itself. Man's life has a meaning only if he lives the 
higher life of super-individual aspirations. The indi- 
vidual must cease to consider himself as an individual ; 
he must consider himself as a steward of the soul-life 
of mankind. 
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Every one of us has at his birth and through his 
education received a rich and most valuable inheri- 
tance from his fathers, and it stands in every one's 
power to increase the spiritual treasure of human soul- 
life which he has received. The question, Is life worth 
living, accordingly, depends exclusively on the pur- 
pose to which life is devoted. Life is not worth living 
if a man seeks his own, if he uses his rich inheritance 
like the prodigal son and wastes his substance to get 
as much pleasure as possible out of the treasures that 
his fathers have gathered. However, life is worth 
living if but the aim of life is high enough to give 
value to the work of life. 

Pessimism has taught that life from the standpoint 
of a pleasure-seeker has no value ; if we expect a sat- 
isfaction of our egotistic desires, life will not be worth 
its own troubles. Life can acquire value only by the 
use to which it is put. If our days are empty of any 
action worthy to be done, then they are indeed spent 
as a tale that is told, although they may be four-score 
years or more. Our actions only can and must give 
value to the days of our life. Yet is their strength 
labor and sorrow ; for a life worth being lived is one 
that is full of active aspirations for something better 
and higher.* 

* The ethics here presented I have called in former publications of mine, 
"Meliorism." The word Meliorism has been used by some authors as a modi- 
fied optimism, as something that is midway between optimism and pessi- 
mism. By other authors the same term has been employed in the sense that 
humanity though at present not in a state of happiness, will nevertheless 
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The ethical life accordingly affords indeed the only 
salvation for man, and the old religions have been re- 
ligions of salvation to the extent that they have helped 
man to raise himself above his egotism. The old re- 
ligions are not wrong ; they contain all of them this 
all-important truth. Yet the truth is wrapped in 
myths ; and the time has come that we are no longer 
satisfied with myths. The apostle says : 

• • When I was a child I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child, but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things." 

Mankind has passed through the phase of child- 
hood in which it could be taught only by myths and 
parables. As says St. Paul : 

•• And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, 
but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ. 

• ' I have fed you with milk, and not with meat : for hitherto ye 
were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able. " 

We do not intend to abolish the truth of the old 
religions, but to purify them from their mythological 
character. We do not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 
Therefore, the solution of the ethical problem in the 
sense indicated, will not endanger, but will revive 
church life. It will make all things new. 

reach by and by such an existence, in which all miseries will be impossible. 
The Meliorism here proposed fully accepts the truth of pessimism, that life 
is not worth its own troubles if we live merely for the enjoyment of life. 
Meliorism places the value of life in ideals that transcend the narrow limits 
of individual existence. The greater, the stronger, the more earnest are the 
ideals that animate the soul of a man, the more valuable will be his life and 
the more will his life be worth living. 
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The ethical movement thus cannot help bringing 
us a new religion. And the new religion of ethics 
will not be a new creed as are the old dogmatic re- 
ligions, but a religion of facts, a religion of science. 

The Creeds of old are crumbling ; 
And were their revelation 
The only hope in living 
Life would be desolation. 

But lo ! a new religion 
Bursts from the germs decaying ; 
A new faith in our bosoms 
Is growing, light-displaying. 

Great truths with broader outlook 
New missions have created. 
By purified Religion 
Our souls are elevated. 

New aims, new hopes, new doctrines, 
Old prophecies fulfilling ! 
And through our hearts is rapture 
Of progress warmly thrilling. 

We have no holy scriptures. 
Our lore is not dogmatic ; 
In vague spheres transcendental 
Our creed is not erratic. 

We do not combat freedom 
Of art, nor that of Science. 
Nay, both with our religion 
Are joined in firm alliance. \ 



Though high, our aspiration 
Is yet concrete and real. 
To render life more noble 
Is our sublime ideal. 

Of this denomination 
Are they, in life's confusion 
Who further human progress 
And sweep away illusion. 
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Who have ideals, dearer 
Than self and self-existence, 
And love them, although knowing 
Their vast enormous distance ; 

Thinkers who muse and ponder, 
Instructors theoretic ; 
And poets, whose ideas 
Are radiantly prophetic ; 

The warrior, who for Freedom 
Fights and for Freedom dieth; 
The great, whose noble fortune 
With their souls' greatness vieth ; 

The hand, who with heart's trouble 
For wife and children toileth ; 
The man, who doth his duty 
E'en if his fate him foileth ; 

And he, who kindly comforts 
The sick, who gladly shareth 
His bread with his poor neighbor, 
Our badge and symbol beareth. 
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